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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK IS intended primarily as a pictorial introduction to the personality of 
two towTis Today they attract only a few curious travelers, but two thousand years 
ago Leptis Magna and Sabratha teemed with important agricultural and commercial 
life It i\»as this very manner of life which made these cities, their surrounding province 
and all of Africa so important to citnens living in Rome, the capital city of the Roman 
Empire Since those ancient days the rougher forces of nature have re-exerted their 
control over this section of the Tripohtanian coast, knocking great colonnades to the 
ground, bruising finely can'ed architrave blocks, and finally smothering all in drifting 
sand dunes 

In modem times a few mysterious scntinel-like stones encouraged sporadic dig- 
ging for the sake of recovering an occasional strange inscription or piece of mute 
sculpture This, hois'ever, was most certainly not the way to discover exactly what lay 
beneath the sands, and during its control over modern Tripolitania the Italian govern- 
ment encouraged its archaeologists to devote attention to these symbols of Rome’s 
ancient past For the first time scientific methods of excavation were applied to the 
ruins of Leptis Magna and Sabratha and eventually authoritative reports began to 
appear in the indispensable series entitled Africa Itahana In more recent years work 
has been done at Leptis Magna and the hinterland of Tripolitania under the auspices 
of the British School at Rome as ivcll In a forthcoming publication, the British School 
will survey in scholarly detail the result of its efforts at Leptis Magna 

From these remarks it will be evident that our present little book cannot pretend 
to cover all the fine points and valuable details of a scientific publication Rather can 
1 It serve only as a visual lure to attract the attention of the curious reader to a subject 
of undeniable value and interest 

The author is deeply indebted to John B Ward Perkins, Esq , for his very kind 
suggestions concerning the text and illustrations While studying the latter the reader 
should be advised that restoration and reconstruction have been resorted to by the 
excavators m order to offer some concept of original forms as well as to protect what 
original elements still survive 
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CITIES IN THE SAND 


Leptis Magna and Sabratha in Roman Africa 




1 

THE ROMAN BACKGROUND OF TRIPOLITANIA* 

W HETHER OR NOT it is true that Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus 
Minor wept as he studied the destruction which he had t\Tought on Carthage 
in 1 46 B c , It IS certain that the Roman government iras not prepared to comprehend 
the vast implications of his success With the spoils of conquest now in hand the offi- 
cials in Rome had to decide ivhat tvas to be done with this African land ivhich ivas 
now fully theirs Of course, their initial concern was with Carthage, whose very exist- 
ence had induced the planning of Scipio’s punitive expedition Having decided at 
last to retain the territory surrounding Carthage, ivhich had originally belonged to 
the government and citizens of that tmvn, the republican government at Rome re- 
named this area the Roman province of Africa Pumc holdmgs along the north coast 
to the west of Carthage were ceded to the faithful city of Utica To the southeast of 
Carthage lay a long stretch of coast reaching south from Hadrumetum and then east 
toward the Sirtic gulf This coastal plain and the adjacent hinterland were turned 
over to Masinissa, the king of Numidia and a friend of Rome By this division Rome 
retained for itself the most civilized portion of this section of Africa and proceeded 
to manage it by installing a Roman governor at Utica As for the new coastal lands 
given to Numidia, the agricultural and commercial potential of such toivns as Leptis 
Magna, Oea (Tripoli), and Sabratha tvas evidently left in slow development under 
the rule of Masinissa 

In actuahty Masinissa had already come mto the possession of these toums just 
prior to the outbreak of the third Punic war, attracted to them by the promise which 
they offered of lucrative overseas trade Originally setded as Phoenician trading sta- 
tions serving as contact points on the coast for trade with native tribes further inland, 
Sabratha, Oea (Tripoli), and Leptis Magna gradually passed into the control of 
Carthage when the Assyrians seized the country of Phoenicia in the late eighth century 
B c In time the original bonds of culture and religion gave way to those of a more 
political nature, and by the end of the sixth century b c these three toiras ivere no 
longer independent but had been incorporated into the Carthaginian empire As 
important commercial centers they became knoivn as the Empona, from the Greek 
word emporion, meaning a commercial post Although their relations with the exter- 

•Throughout this text the reader r\ill notice a \'ariaUon in the spelling of the temtor) in which Leptis Magna 
Oca and Sabratha arc located **Tnpolitania is a modemizaaon of the Romano-Bj-zantinc name ”Tripoliiana 
given to this area b) \irtiie of its three important ciucs Prior to the end of the thirf century aj) no such name 
tras used m official records of the pro\incc. Howc\er the author has taJ^en the Iibertj of using the spelling 
'Tnpolitania on occasions to simplif) geographical references and to associate the area r\ith a term still to be 
^wn on modem maps 
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THE ROMAN BACKGROUND OF TRIPOLITANIA 


nal world were controlled by Carthage, tlieir internal affairs must have been left 
largely in their own hands On the basis of its original Phoenician constitution Leptis 
Magna, and most probably Oea and Sabratha as well, maintained a senate or assembly 
and tivo principal magistrates, the suphetes, elected annually The maintenance of 
ships of war and armies was denied these cities and they were compelled to depend on 
Carthage for their military defence In return for this they guaranteed to supply 
Carthage with food, recruits, and money when necessary 

At the conclusion of the second Punic war in 202 b c Carthage lost her overseas 
holdings and was compelled to surrender to the newly established kingdom of Nu- 
midia much of the African territory which the Numidian ruler Masinissa claimed The 
cities of the Emporia, hoivever, were left under Carthaginian control and the govern- 
ment must have continued much as before Even when Carthage became an ally of 
Rome a few years later, and thus a Roman dependency with certain continuing obli- 
gations, the form of internal government cannot have changed Nor was there prob- 
ably any change ivhen Masinissa, after several years of gradual encroachment, ivas 
finally confirmed m his possession of the cities of the Emporia at the conclusion of the 
third Punic war in 146 b c With the Numidian government centered at Cirta, to the 
west beyond the new Roman province of Africa, Leptis and Sabratha must have been 
left relatively unhampered in their government Since Numidia was actually a client 
kingdom, however, subservient to Rome in all important matters, the Emporia also 
must have felt the Roman influence 

In 112 B c dynastic problems arose m Numidia, and tlie Roman Senate, obliged 
to protect the nghts of its allies Hiempsal and Adherbal as heirs to the Numidian 
throne, declared war on Jugurtha, who also aspired to the throne as sole ruler When 
this war, knoivn as the Jugurthme war, ended m 106 b c Rome divided the Numidian 
territories betiveen Bocchus, the king of Mauretania, and Gauda, the single surviving 
heir to the Numidian throne after the assassination of the immediate heirs by Ju- 
gurtha Lepus Magna, however, and possibly Oea and Sabratha as well, were added to 
the Roman province, and from this period local government must have been con- 
trolled indirectly by Rome 

With the cessation of hostilities m 106 b c the inhabitants of Roman Africa 
turned once more to their agricultural pursuits, specializing in wheat, olives, and 
grapes From the proconsular status of the governor, now resident at Carthage, the 
province was knoivn as Africa Proconsularis, and during the peace of the early first 
century b c it revealed the promise of great agricultural wealth for which it later 
became famous Leptis Magna turned particular attention to increasing the produc- 
tion of olive oil, while both wheat and oil became the major products of the province 
m general Vast quanuties of these were assessed by the government at Rome and 
during this first century b c Africa became one of the major sources of supply for 
the gram dole to the populace of Rome In 46 b c Julius Caesar entered Africa to 
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engage the rcmiliung Poinpcun force* who bad threatened hu poiition daring the 
avil war between himiclf and Pompey On die field at TTupjia Cacwr defeated hfa 
eoemia among whom were numbered coldlcn of the Nuraidian king Juba, Follow 
ing thU \iciory Caesar reorganired all of the Roman territone* in Africa Africa Pro- 
comularu, now called Afr>ca Vetui, wai left aa it had already been cscabluhed. New 
arrangementi, hoiNCver were necej«ry for the kingdom of Numldu which had 
obviously come to dnregard Its respomibnity as a client kingdom functiooing to 
protect the coastal temiona from the desert tnbet. Juba it* king, had lupported 
Pompey Therefore the kingdom of Numldla was abolUheth and the icmtory formed 
mto the new prownce of Afnci Nova, an adjunct to Africa Vctiu- At the condaikm 
of these arrangemeoii Caesar placed on Afnca an annual levy of too ooo AttK 
medimni of wheat arwl three million librae of oIL Tlius Lcptis Magna, Sabniha and 
Oca had passed by diverse stages from Pumc cominemal posts of Carthage through 
phases of Numidun control ar>d into the expanding Imperul autboniy of Rome 

Although the emperor Augustus oever visited Africa himself be ordered a reor 
ganuaaoQ of the pitn'inces there dunog hb visit to Spam In 15 ax. In ty B.C. be had 
already assigned Africa to the Roman Senate as one of the prorincea to be idmlnb 
tered by that body Two yean later he directed that ao official of consular or prae- 
torian tank be appwmted as prooor«ul to govern the province. It was highly unusual 
that the Senate should be gneo iha pankrutar authority Earlier Augustas had mar 
ned the young Numidua pnoce Juba II brought up in Rome as 1 boauge to Qeo- 
pxcra Selene, daughter of Antony and Qeopotn. Tlien Augustus reestablbbed the 
dient kiDgdom of Numidu and insuUed Juba as king In 15 ax. howerer hb con- 
sidennoo of the Afnan iituauoo ted him to mnsfer Juba to the throne of hfture 
lanu and reincorporace Nimudta into the prorioce of Africa, which now stretched 
from the Ampiaga Raver on the cowl abos'e Qrta 10 the western lunlu of Cyremica. 

The unsettled coodiuoni of the interior led Augustus to nation the Third 
Augustan Legion in the prormcc and It was the presence of ihb military force in an 
area tubjea to the authority of the Roman Senate which was so unusual It was 
Aaguftui general policy to retam in hu own pjower those seetkm of the empire which 
required military establubmenu. During ihu early period the legate of the legion in 
Africa was sabordmate to the Roman governor now resident at Carthage. The Third 
Augustan Legion itself prosed moat effective in bringing about the increased Romanl- 
nucai of the area through the efforts of its architects and engineen Under inch pro- 
tection and encoaragement Roman merchants most have been attracted all the more 
to such commercial centres as Leptu Magna. Oea and Sabratha. The extended arm 
of the Roman goremment reached even to these places, thongh, and the mhabitants 
were rubjea to inch regular taxes as those on the i^uc of land and on fixed pirojicrty 
00 income obtained from movable property and «lw\ indirect in the form of 
harbor duet and customs. The older local governmental system coDdnaed, however 
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ind beneath the growing vmecr of Roman culture there itill ran a ttrong under 
current of natite Berber and Phoenician dvilbatioo With great forcaigbt Rome 
nerer attempted to interfere with thu but rmely adapted tbeae demeou to her own 
purpoaa Although Latin was lued as the ofEcul language for the accomplishment of 
bimncM by the Tanous branebes of the governor i civil and mnuary officei Punk 
was equally domirtant in OTryday speech anti writing Yet increasing commerce with 
other Meditctrancan counmei under the aegis of the Pax Romana brought dcvelop- 
uig p rosperity to the Afncan port aiics such as Utica the r>ew Carthage which had 
been reestablished in 1 9 ^ b at the Colonta kanhago lunonla. Leptis Magna. Oea 
and Sabratha. Of the eastern aties Leptts Nfagna grew most promioently 

The peace of the coaiul ciuet of the Emporia was not uomarred, boweser for 
the centres of Roman culture were conBned to the narrow belt of cultivable land 
which ran along the coast Inland the primitive tribal people posed a continual threat 
Thu condition of potential cUoger also existed further to tbc west aivd in 17 a-d the 
peace in Roman Afnci was seriously disrupted by ibe invaswo of desert tribes under 
the leadership of Taefonnas, a Nucntdlan who had Bnally deserted after having been 
trained for seiTKe as a Roman auxiliary In c orporating into his forces at various times 
the Qiuve tribes of the Musulamit the Ktaun. and the Garaovantes Taefannas kd 
hu ittadu deep into Roman lerriiory The Third Augustan Legion was unable to 
meet thu invituoa alone and the Ninth HbpaoK Legion was tnniferml immediately 
to assist In 94 axl Taefannas was LJIIed and the Roman general Publius Ddabella 
btou^t the revolt to an end With the conclusion of aalriiles the Ninth Hupamc 
Legwn was moved on to Pannonta and peace reigned once more id Africa- 

Thc revolt of Ttcfariois had clearly shown, however that u was btghly imptic 
tiod to oDocentrate both oulitary and aril authority in the hands of the p ro co nsular 
governor Cemequendy the emperor Gatus (57-41 ajx) separated these two responsi 
biliues, confining the realm of the governor of Alrxa to avil control over provincial 
life vrhKh was mostly concentrated m the highly developed cities of the coast Military 
authority was vested m the propractonan legate of the Third Augustan Legion, who 
thus m essence also anamed control over most of Nnmldia to the west of Africa Pro- 
consulans, inasmuch as this area seemed to be moM in need of milttary obserraoon to 
prevent trouble with the border tubes. The legate was stationed in the headquarters 
of his legion, which was for a wbflc at Ammaedara. then Tebessa. and finally at Lam 
baesu at the beguuung of the second century ajx Among his forces the legate num- 
bered approximately 5500 regular Icgioiuries who were full Roman dtiient, and a 
body of auxiliary soldiers of about the same number These latter w e r e enrolled from 
the provinces. A cohort of the regular legion was detached to serre as a guard to the 
governor m Carthage where there was also statioced an urban cohort sent from Rome 
to terre as a pobce force for the maintenance of peace m the dty In 41 ajx, when 
Maoietama was added to the Roman pronoce as a result of the ilcath of its king 
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Ptolemy at the hands of Gams, additional auxiliary forces totaling about 1 5,000 men 
were raised for the neiv territory By the middle of the second century a d native 
Africans filled not only the ranks of the auxiliary groups but also a large proportion of 
those m the regular legion For the protection of the eastern parts of the province, 
such as the area behind Leptis Magna and Sabratha, cohorts of the legion were availa- 
ble for minor troubles while the entire legion could be dispatched in the event of a 
major uprising 

In the years following the annexation of Mauretania, Africa became rather in- 
timately involved in affairs in Rome through such men as Aulus Vitellius, who served 
as proconsul of Africa under the emperor Claudius (41-54 ad) and later became em- 
peror himself Then, on the death of Nero in 68 a d , the proconsul of Africa at the 
time, Clodius Macer, turned his own rebellion into a serious threat to seize the throne 
In setting himself up as a candidate Macer attempted to supplement the Third Au- 
gustan Legion by raising an extra force, the First Macrianan Legion, so as to provide 
stronger military backing for his project The emperor Galba disbanded this legion 
when he came to the throne in 68 a n , but the emperor Vitellius reconstituted it again 
m the following year Upon the latter’s death in December of the same year the legion 
finally disappeared completely from the records 

Although Nero had paid small attention to the military aspects of his administra- 
tion the serious confusion brought on by the various army units at the time of his 
death indicated to the emperor Vespasian and several of his successors that a close in- 
timacy with the army had to be maintained This policy was an important facet of the 
reigns of Trajan and also Hadrian who, in the year 128 A d , landed at Carthage and 
traveled inland to Lambaesis where the Third Augustan Legion ivas then quartered 
At the camp he personally revieived the troops in special maneuvers and by this touch 
strengthened the devouon of the forces upon whose loyalty the safety of Roman Africa 
depended Nor was this purely unselfish attention on the part of the emperor, for by 
this time the entire province of Africa was supplying enough grain to meet the needs 
of Rome for perhaps eight months of the year Oil ranked next m importance as an 
article of wholesale export and therein lay the importance of Leptis Magna Through 
this port passed huge quantities of oil pressed from olives groivn in the orchards which 
covered the Tarhuna plateau to the southwest of the city For the increasing pros- 
perity of this region protection had to be guaranteed against the Garamantes, a native 
tribe on the fringes of the desert to the south From other parts of the province came 
fine purple dye, figs, truffles, cucumbers, expensive woods and marbles, animals for use 
in the amphitheatres, and numerous medicinal items The second century a d saiv 
Roman civilization in Africa flourishing with increasing lustre, encouraged by the 
ever-growing demands of Italy In addition the province had attracted Italian land 
investors who developed some fairly large estates which ivere frequently leased out to 
coloni for cultivation Although originally free tenants, these colom gradually became 
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bourxl not only for tbcir rcjporatblllty in returning t ccrtiln perceoagc of crops to 
tbc gorermncQt but also by the obligation to work on donum land Much prit’ate 
territory in the province had come Into the imperial domain by conhscauon under 
Nero and thw too was parceled out and sublet for cultivation. During the second cen- 
tury AJi. these busmen miereits led to an Increase in the eccmomlc and socal activtllci 
of the province which found ettprearion m typical Roman buQding venture*. 

Pnwpcnry for many sectloni of Alrki Procomularis reached ii* culminating glory 
in the early third centtrry ajj. under tbc encouragement of the Severan coiperori. 
^Vhen Septimius Se^■e^us ascended tbc imperul throne in 1 93 a j> pnde of a new sort 
swelled up in the brearts of the duicni of Afnca, for Septuniu* himself had been bom 
m Lepm Magna. Nor did he forget the country of bu birib Concern for his native 
land led Sepiiraiui to renseu the military roeature* taken to protect the province 
against incursions of natire tribes from tbe interior Heretofore the Roman military 
policy appears to have been one of merely depending upon units of the Tliird Au- 
gustan Legion whsdi could be seat into the interior to subdue and punish any nauve 
upntings. In this tnanner was protection given to the narrow avilued coastal belt 
which included Oea. Sabraiha, and Lepus Magna \Vhnc such mnitary units probably 
were quartered from time to tune in these three dtks and occasionally in villages 
along the read which rao paraUd to tbe coast atop the G«bd escarpment, they were 
not gamsoQ troops locited in highly organised Roman forufiatums. With Sepumitu 
reiiudy of iba dtuaikm a txrw scheme devdoped Thb involved tbe a^lxn of a deep 
protective area of aWlued nitire ignailtural seolement in the binterland south and 
southeast of Lepta hlsgna, inducting tbe Wadi Sofeggin and ruoning down to tbe 
r^on of the IVadi Zetuem. To lend further strength to tbu tevenl mDitary 
sataons or fomficstioea were creacd on the road leading soutbcan into tbe Upper 
Sof^gm area from the ndnity of Zuitin on tbe Gebel road. Under Septinum a part 
of tbc Third Augustan Legvan was stationed at Ain \VU (indent Thenadassa) on thb 
nme road which ran up from Lepus Magna through Medina Doga (ancient Mesphe) 
and on westward to Turns Tamallem m modem Tunba. \Vh 2 e in the earlier penod 
of the empire tlui toad may hare served as a form of Isma or border limi t, it was then 
never a cham of connected mQitary settlements. Indeed, at the dme of la original 
demarcauon dunng tbe reign of Tlbenus (H-37 aj>.) it could not bare been any 
more military than commercial m oature. since u only reached at first Ctom Leptb 
Magna to Meipbc a distance of forty-two mOes. Under ScpUinias Sevemi, bow e ver 
the road passed all the way from Turm Tamalleiu along the Gebel range to Leptu 
Magna and formed a icahle military and commercial inner frontier conne^on for the 
developing agnculturml settlements 10 the Sofeggm regioD Proteciioo here was also 
guaranteed by outposts of the Third AugnsUn Legion itatloiied oQ the desert fringes 
to the south at Bu-Ngem, Ghena d-Garbia, and Ghadames. Through^^ rogni of 
Septimius rucceson Cancalla and Aloander Severus ih« protectlre tone behind the 
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coastal cities of Leptis Magna, Oea, and Sabratha was further developed by the con- 
struction of fortified farms in the wheat growing area of the Sofeggin It was Alexander 
Severus who supplemented the fortificauons on the desert border by establishing the 
fort at Ghena el-Garbia already mentioned When the Third Augustan Legion was 
finally disbanded in 238 a n the responsibility of maintaining the Limes Tripohtanus 
devolved upon the agricultural landholders dwelling on their estates in towerlike 
buildings surrounded by ditches These men were of Libyan-Phoenician background 
and in many instances had served as auxiliaries in the Roman legion, on being mus- 
tered out, they had received grants of land in the limes region with the understanding 
that they stand ready to provide military service in their area tvhen the necessity arose 
After 238 A D forces of native border troops termed limitanei were organized by zonal 
divisions, each division being placed in the charge of an officer known as the praeposi- 
tus The Limes Tentheitanns was one of these zones on the border between Tripoli- 
tania and Numidia and had some of its forces stationed at Gasr Duib on the road lead- 
mg from the main Gebel road doivn tOTvard Mizda in the Upper Sofeggin Several 
additional defensive sites have been recognized along the Wadi Sofeggin and the Wadi 
Zemzem 

To the east of Bu-Ngem and Sirte (ancient Maccomades) Roman penetrauon ivas 
confined to the coast and reached eastward to Cyrenaica Very little is known of mili- 
tary protective measures in this region To the west of Tnpolitania, however, evidence 
mdicates that, at least in part, the limes in Tunisia was comprised of the more stand- 
ard fosse, or ditch, often accompanied by a ivall of earth Such a fosse was constructed 
by Sapio to delimit Rome’s first holdings in Africa In the first century a d Roman 
civilization moved further inland and military structures were erected at such sites as 
Ammaedara, Lambaesis, and even the advanced post at Gemellae which was founded 
by Hadrian 

Although Sepumius Severus showered many favors upon the cities of his home- 
land, the very steps which he took for the protecuon of Tnpolitania probably served 
eventually to weaken Roman dominauon in this section of the African coast With 
the end of the Severan dynasty in 235 ad invasions and civil ivar disrupted the 
Roman world and Tnpolitania fell subject to the general decline in the west The 
creation of self-subsistent native strongholds m the interior, combining an agncul- 
tural existence with native military preparedness, only served to encourage the growth 
of a feelmg of independence 

When Diocletian came to the throne in 284 a d the situation throughout the 
entire empire had so changed as to require a completely neiv approach to imperial 
administration Africa drew its share of attention and fell subject to the general im- 
perial policy of subdivision By 293 a d Mauretania Smfensis had been created while 
Byzacena, formed from the southern part of Africa Proconsularis, appeared shortly 
after 294 Africa Proconsularis itself was enlarged through the addition of a part of 
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Numidia, lod for the fir« time Tripotiuna ippein u i lepirate prorince loroetunc 
between 194 irKl 507 \Vherc*s the cowt of Tnpolilaru hid earlier been controlled 
a legate of the procomul of Afna and the intenor by the legate of the TTiird 
Augiman Legion now it bad lU own governor bearing the title of praaes All four of 
these provinces formed the diocese of Nonh Africa which was administered by a viar 
North Aftwa m turn belonged In the praefecture of Italy ruled by one of the four 
praeioran praefects. 

Although the gOTcmor of a province was primarily a judicial of&cuL he also bore 
the respomibdity of administering the tax levy and enforang the fulfillment of lltur 
gics or public burdem amgned to the s-anous members of the local curu as wdl as the 
navir\dar\t or group* of men owning corameroal sailing vessels. The vicars of the 
dioceses were dtrecily respoosihle to the emperor and m the case of Africa the near 
assumed tbe special burden of auunng the collection of grain and oil supplies for 
Rome. This obligation of supplying Rome with gram and oQ was termed the annona. 
At Erst tbe responiibihiy of collecting it rested with the governor at Carthage who 
delegated the charge to local cihcialt and members of the curia. In the time of Diode* 
ttan the proconsul of Africa rrocomularu directed thb in ha own domain while tbe 
vicar of the dmeeae of Afrxa assumed lU direaton in the other African provinces 
From J95 ajl, however the i icar of Africa held this rtsporaibillty in Afnci Procoo 
cuUna as welL The pomon of wheat or oU to be paid by Undownen wss delivered 
three times a year to the munidpal grarunet the Aewret whidj were managed by ofii- 
oals called praaposUi Aorreonim When the coUttiions were complete the nr ciamsi 
mtu praejtctus annonae Afrudg then took charge of transporting It to Rome and thus 
falfilled the obhgauons for the onona whkh resied direaly upon the pvaetoriaQ 
jjrtefea. The prgefectus annentf was assisted in this rraniporation problem by the 
nenculdni merthana who possessed the means of shipping the wheat and oQ acroH 
tbe Mediterranean to Italy 

Thu hi^y developed chain of responsibility for guaraDlcemg free grain and oD 
to the populace of Rome wu completely dependent upon peace m the agncultural 
areas of AfnoL Mo*t Roman emperor* were only loo well aware of the dangerous 
revolts which could occur m the capital of Rome if anything should p i event the tr 
nvil of ships bearing tbe procoised dole. ^Vhcn Diocletian reviewed the mDitary litua 
don m Africa he found that, in spite of tbe emperor Caius attempt to separate the 
avil from the tniliiaiy ofiices tbe disbanding of ibe Third Augustan Legion in *38 
AJ3 had permitted the provuKial g ov q n o n agam to secure command of tbe armed 
forces m their province*. During the laucr part of the third century ajx U Vi*d become 
the practice to appoint a special commander or dux to carry on e s pec ia lly irapofiant 
military c am pa tgm , This, however was too rxital a vystem for Diocletian and be pxt>- 
ceeded to reform the military orgamaation into two units One was a central mobDe 
force and the other an appropriate number of squadrons to be permanently itanoccd 
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on the frontiers During the reign of Constantine the position of comes was created for 
the commander of the army of Africa In Tnpolitana, however, the local governor 
still controlled the local forces, probably only limitanei, and in this capacity employed 
the title dux through most of the fourth century During this same century it is in- 
teresting to note that in an army of 2 1 ,000 men in Africa, 9500 of these were mounted 
horsemen This clearly shotvs the value which the Roman command placed on cavalry 
m this region 

Although revolts did occur among native African tribes during the early years of 
the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, the next serious threat to Tnpolitana ap 
peared in 363 A n when the Austunani, a tnbe to the southeast of Tnpolitana, in- 
vaded that province and penetrated as far as the very walls of Leptis Magna Entreaties 
for help sent to the comes Afrtcae, or Roman commander in Africa, Romanus, ac- 
complished little, and in the succeeding years Tnpolitana was invaded again and the 
land around Leptis ravaged once more, while in 365 a n Sabratha was partially de- 
stroyed Direct appeals to the emperor Valentinian I failed, and it would appear that 
similar raids contmued into the beginning of the fifth century All of these raids seem 
to have been carried out by tribes who swarmed through the very areas in the Wadi 
Zemzem and the Wadi Sofeggin where earlier impenal policy had developed native 
forufied dwellings to serve as protection against just such attacks One wonders just 
how this ivas possible if the inhabitants of these regions were truly faithful in the per- 
formance of their duties On the other hand, the incursions may have come by way 
of the Tarhuna plateau directly south of Leptis and Oea An inscription found in this 
region and evidendy dating to the end of the fourth century or the beginning of the 
fifth records the gratefulness of a family saved from destruction at the hands perhaps 
of the very natives tvho attacked the coastal toivns 

In odier parts of Africa, from 372 to 374 a d , nauve uprisings led by Firmus, a 
native chieftain, proved so threatening in Mauretania Sitifensis and Mauretania 
Caesariensis that the emperor himself at last observed the incapabilities of the same 
Romanus, comes Africae The imperial magister equitum Theodosius was dispatched 
to quell the revolt In 397 a d Gildo, a brother of Firmus, transferred his allegiance 
as comes Africae from Honorius to Arcadius, the eastern Roman emperor at Constan- 
tinople Stilicho, sent by Honorius to recover Africa and preserve the all-important 
source of gram supply for Rome, defeated Gildo in 398 and the office of comes Africae 
was given to Stilicho’s brother-in-law Bathanarius 

Life in Roman Africa had now become quite disturbed by internal complications 
as well as those brought about by tribal threats on the borders From the great days 
of Septimius Severus Africa had begun its decline, perhaps slower than throughout 
other parts of the western empire but nonetheless certain Increasing bondage to civic 
obligations involving more burdensome financial outlays undermined the social fibre 
of the provinces Most direcdy affected by these government policies were the promi- 
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iwnt nriwrm ho compriieil ihe airut or local •emte. One of tbeir greatest proWems 
was the collecuoo of taxes. An> unfar-orable difference between the assessed tax and 
that aaually collected had to be made up by these cun*la or meraben of the cuns 
But this was only the greatest of their ouny gncN’ances, During the fourth century 
many emperors tried to rcHeie the situation but by tbe end of the century affairs had 
returned to thar lonncr suit Kapaaiy on the part of gm-emroeni oflictals in the 
provinces was always one of the problems of Roman impcnal administration TTiis 
eviL often actuated through conoirancc with infloenual ofRccn at court, added more 
to the burden of the provmcali ditnng the third and fourth ccntuncs ajx Tbe great 
building surge in Afnca during the reign of Scptimiia Sevena appean to have ex 
hausted the hniDcial Tttourcci of such a town at Lepus Magna, and in other towns 
the hruncnl status miBt hair been teiertly threatened Even though subsequent un 
penal patronage encouraged new building efforts, these were largely coocentraitd m 
Afnca Proconsolaru and Nutnida Local inlttattre and dric pride m the dties of 
Tnpoiitana and much of Roman Africa contiDued in decline under the increasing 
preature and limitation of movement placed on the curuUa and other members of the 
local aoaetal structure 

There was other unrest in Afnca during tbe fourth century though and this 
came as a direct result of the Chnstuo perscmiions uodcr Diocletuo Tliroagbout 
the early empire the Chratian Church survis'ed the sporadic pertecuuons ^ the 
aecDod and third centuna gauung ever more addiuonal iircDgrb When Diodetbui 
published hu fmt edict agaimt the Church in 303 AJx be bummed a pTOgram of per 
aecntion wfaidi vaned widely in Interaity dunog the year immedately following In 
the east the Cacaar Galenus put the program mto force with pagan de\rxion. In the 
west Conscanuoi instrumented the dnie m hu pnefraure of Gaul and Bncain with 
very weah purpose while Maximtao 00 the other hand, executed the edict with a 
iciong hind m Afnca as well as in tbe other dioceses under hu control. After the re 
cirement of Dwcletiaa aod Maximian tbe new rulerr in the west, CorutaDtinc and 
Maxeuaus, desisted from Uus p rogr a m aod eventually granted toleration to the Chns- 
tians in thetr domaim. With the coming of peace m Afnca, however a more imidiotu 
threat aioae in the body of the Qiorch. How was tbe Church to deal with meraben 
and even offiaab who bad capitulated to the goremment and had lunendered the 
•enptures for destruction? In 513 aj> Anollinu]. the procoosol of Africa, informed 
the emperor Constantine of thu newly developed icfaism wherein the leaden of the 
Qmrch m Nnnudti contested the recent election of Caedlian to the position of 
Bishop of Carthage, which city had become the ecclatasdcal capital of Afnca. TT>c 
charge later proven false was that CaccUian had been ordained by a traditor one who 
had been guilty of refusing to protect the prerogadves and poasesnons of the Church 
during the great pCTsecudcwi. A nval bishop was elected and the contest so 

dkruptiTe to the peace of the provinces that imperial Intervention was neceasary By 
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the time Constantine summoned a council in October 313 to decide the contest, Ma- 
jonnus the rival bishop had died, and had been replaced by Donatus, whose name 
now became attached to the new religious movement When the Donatists refused to 
accept the decision of the Council of Rome in favor of Caecilian the emperor sum- 
moned another council at Arles m 314 In 316 Constantine declared his decision to 
uphold the rights of Caecilian The subsequent actions of the Donatists led him to 
attempt to coerce them m 321, but after only a few months this policy was brought to 
an end Throughout the fourth century the Donatists fomented more trouble mostly 
centered in Numidia where they were strongest Mauretania Sitifensis also felt their 
disturbing influence The revolts of Firmus and Gildo in the latter half of the century 
found some encouragement among the Donatists, although Gildo himself had good 
reason to complain of their lack of support Even more discredit was attached to the 
Donatist movement through the brigandage of bands of wandering agricultural ivork- 
ers of the poorest class These were called ctrcumcelliones Various attempts to repress 
this schismatic body in the African Church were made during the fourth century, and 
occasional encouragement came to them from such as the emperor Julian and the 
comes Ajricae Gildo At last in 403, however, a Donatist bishop was declared a heretic 
by the proconsul of Africa and an imperial edict of February 12, 405, proclaimed 
Donatism a heresy Until now able to sustam itself within the frame- work of the law, 
Donatism, stigmatized ivith the label of heresy, was severely iveakened The final blow 
came ivith the condemnation of Donatism in 41 1 at the Conference of Carthage The 
law's promulgated at the conclusion of this conference accomplished the end of the 
Donatist heresy to all intents and purposes, though some isolated Donatist bodies con- 
tinued in existence for several more centuries 

Hardly had the imperial government committed itself to the extermination of the 
Donatist heresy ivhen it was confronted with another serious situation in tlie African 
provinces Indications of weakness m the imperial succession in Rome led to increas- 
ing discontent and difficulty in the provincial administration With the death of the 
Vandal Stilicho and the termination of Bathanarius’ tenure in Africa the position of 
comes Ajricae passed to Heraclian, who aspired to great authority in court circles as 
a highly influential general At first loyal to the emperor Honorius during the Gothic 
threats of Alaric and Attains, Heraclian finally revolted in 413 a n and attempted to 
invade Italy Mustering his African army, he called upon the great African grain fleet 
to transport the forces overseas to Italy Once on land there, hoivever, Heraclian ivas 
defeated and finally executed 

When Honorius died in 423 the western empire of Rome passed on to his nephew' 
Valentinian III, who was guided during the early years of his reign by Galla Placidia, 
the sister of Honorius It was unfortunate for the young emperor that misunderstand- 
ings arose between the empress Placidia and the comes Ajricae Boniface The latter’s 
attitude toward Rome became so hostile that m 427 tivo successive military ventures 
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becziDC Qccenry to lubdue Bomf»ce In ihn ttate of affain Afnca offered iudf u i 
tctnpimg lure to the Aiding A atxlab who had mm-ed into the jouihem area of Spam 
in 419- Encouraged by Boniface • honillty towaitl the Roman court, and not necc»- 
nrily directly invited by Boniface ai later hutonam luggated. tho body of \ar>dalj 
along with a tmail group of Alam crowed into Africa in May 4*9 Probably by Febru- 
ary of thu oiDc year BOTiface had become rtconalcd with the impcnal gwemment 
and the expedition of the \ andali waa rcgardeil aa a true invaiion for the purpote of 
lecunng new territory In Spam the Vandals had eventually been recogmred as 
foedertlt or alba of the Rorrun go^-emmeni. and their progrew through wcMem 
Africa was ao irresnuble that in 435 Rome waa cotnpeUed to recognize them u 
fotdrrtlt now in Africa. In February of ihu year a treaty was signed with tbc Vandsis, 
probably at Hippo euablbhing them as fofderttt in proconsular NumJdUa with 
Htppo as their apttaU 

The peace was ibort ined howcs-cr and in 439 Caisenc. who had led them into 
Africa from Spam cemduaed a fuceesaful Vandal aliact on Carthage. The yean of the 
reign of Gaisenc who died m 477 were dated from this event. By 441 the Roman 
gosmunent was no longer iblc to maintam the fallacy that the Vandals were merely 
rcndcnii on Rocnan temiory and m thu year Valcntintan concluded a treaty with 
Gauenc whereby north Africa was divided between the Vandals and the Romans 

Tliu was the birth of the Vandal atate coraoting of a spedBed geographical area 
ovc which u exerted complete authority By the treaty the \ andali gained Afria 
Proconsulans, fiytaceru, the eastern aod larger poruon of NonidLa mdudiog its 
southern borders, and Bnally the lemtones of the Caeiula and the Abaniana The 
latter group of people ire conneaed with the western tecuon of TnpoIiQna, which 
thus came tinder the inBuence of Caisenc Indeed, other endence suggests that before 
455 Caisenc exerosed hu authonty along the coast of Tripobiana at least as far as 
Oca, thus induding Sabraiha in bis realm as wclL 

For thcmaelres the Romaos retained Mauretaiua Caesanensu. Xlaurctania Siu 
fensu, a secooT] of Numulia including the city of Cirta. aod also perhapi the eastern 
section of Tnpolicana. By 455 Caisenc had become so strong as to mtade Italy cap- 
ture Rome, and carry off as hostages Valentmiao ■ widow Eudoxia and her two ^ugh 
ten Eodoxxa and Plactdia. 

Shortly after ha acceoton to the throne of the eastern Roman empire in 474. 
Zeno tent the patncian Sevena to Carthage to negotiate a peace agreement with 
Gaaenc. Tha was a moat appropruie move on Zeno 1 pan, inasmuch as hu predecea- 
sor Leo bad d upatefaed a great army on 1 100 ships at a cost of 130 000 bvres of gold, 
uodcr the generabhip of Ranli i cm , the empre ss brother to defeat the Vandals m 46S 
The expedition had ^Hed nuteraUy and the more suc cea fnl march of Byomtine 
loldien ooder Hcraclhu through Tnpoluana toward Carthage also b»^ come to 
nothing Thus by hu treaty Zeno recognized an accomplished firt iryf the Vandals 
SO 
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were left tvith their African domains as well as Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
Balearic Islands Once again the wealthy cities of Tnpolitana found themselves under 
Vandal rule 

Other than establishing an elaborate Vandal court at Carthage with offices strongly 
resembling some of those in the Roman imperial court, the Vandals appear to have 
allowed local government to conunue much in the old manner The old system estab- 
lished for the administration of justice continued in force excepting for matters con- 
cerning major religious problems This was understandable in view of the fact that, 
as Arians, the Vandals were interested in increasmg the authority of their Church at 
the expense of the African Catholic Church In customs the Vandals were all too anx- 
ious to adopt the luxurious ivays of the Romans, and Latin continued as the pre- 
dominating tongue, thus making bilinguists of many Vandals 

When Justinian ascended the imperial throne in Constantinople in 527 a d , the 
policy of the Roman government assumed new vigor Determined to reestablish 
Roman prestige in north Africa Justinian appointed his most capable general, Beli- 
sarius, to the command of a Byzantine army which set sail from Constantinople in the 
summer of 533 By September Carthage had fallen, and in December the Vandal king 
Gelimer was taken captive, tlius bringing to an end the great Vandal kingdom 

In 534 the reconquered provinces of Tnpolitana, Byzacena, Afnca Proconsulans, 
Numidia and Mauretania Sitifensis were placed under the charge of the patrician 
Solomon, who united civil and military authority under the utles of praetorian prae- 
feet and magister militnm of Afnca Difficulties in restonng peace among the various 
native groups increased to such an extent that Solomon was replaced by Jusunian s 
oivn nephew Germanus in 538 Germanus was successful in quelling these disturb- 
ances, and in 539 Solomon was reinstated to complete the pacification of the country, 
and ruled until his death in 544 On this occasion local uprisings again broke out in 
the Berber areas, but the general John Troglita finally combated them so successfully 
that these Roman provinces remained peaceful throughout the rest of tlieir existence 
under Byzantine control 

Mauretania Caesanensis and Mauretania Tingitana had not been regained by 
the Byzantine forces, and these were held within the empire only by the most broadly 
mterpreted bonds of association Indeed, under Diocletian, Tingitana had been sepa- 
rated from the African sphere of influence by being incorporated into the province of 
Spam Civil and military authority in the Byzantine provinces of Africa were divided, 
although in cases of emergency both could be combined mto one office At the head 
of the civil branch was the praetorian praefect, ivho governed the praefecture of 
Africa, which included the five provinces already mentioned as ivell as Sardinia and 
Corsica Beneath the praefect were seven governors utled either consulares or prae- 
sides Governors with the rank of consulans ruled Zeugitana (old Africa Proconsu- 
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Uni) Byracena and Tnpolitant whDc Sanlima, NuraUa Miurcunu SldferaU, 
and a acctor of the reinc u r p orated MaurctanU Caewriema were governed by roen 
with the rank of pr te s ft . 

TTie mili rary command in Afnca wa* placed In the charge of a mMguUr mililum 
who directed the over-all admlnUtratloo of ibe four military dlitncu in the praefec 
turc (TripoUtana, Byracena, Numidu. and ^^au^eta^la) Each dutrkt wai controlled 
by a dux who lupcrvucd the fimitann and whatetrr forca were put in charge of 
tribune*. The UmiUnti were a contlnuaiton of the pre V andal Roman border protec 
tivc paQcm. Each w*i granted a icctton of land on which to stutam himself and hU 
family but ihu Uj>d could be held and even inherited only on the condition that the 
owner provide mtliury lervice in hi* area when the need arose. 

Inasmuch a* the VandaU had destroyed the protcciive wails of many towns In 
Afna Justiman found it neceiiary to rebuild these although in raoM case* the area 
enclosed was much smaller than m former time*. In addition numerons Byzantine 
fort* were constructed as far wcm a* the straits of Gibraltar Beyond these protecuve 
measures, special altunces were formed with the leaders of tanoos border inbes, tbu* 
etabUthing a seriei of barbarian dient princes called Mturi pactfici The general 
pattern of refortificauoa in Afnca, however dearly indicaicd a Byzantine withdrawal 
inwards from the earlier impenal Lunits. 

The recurrence of numerous minor wan lo Africa by the cod of the Hath century 
led to the creauon of a new form of govemonKip oiled the exorehoie which now 
permtnenUy combioed both av-fl and military powers. The oOrctal was of extremely 
high pobuol and social raak and exerted alaxm uDhmited powers. This same period 
tlw found tbe impenal government restudyiog tbe pronndal border Icmlu In Africa 
as a lendt of which Mauretania Sicifenm and Mauretania Caesaricmis were combined 
to form the new proriiKt of Mauretania Prima the area funher to the west, Sqpium, 
was added to the Byzanuoc holding* in southern Spam to become Mauretania Sc 
cunda. Tnpolitana itsdf probably daring tbe reign of tbe eropcor Maonce (jS*- 
6o* AJX) was separated from Africa and joined to tbe province trf Egypt. 

Tbe Byzantine reorganization meant bttJe to tbe dying culture in north Afnai, 
which had become thoroughly exbaasted and depopulated by the war* of the inth 
century Depredadom of ondisaplincd soldiers cootributed to the weakened coo- 
dmon, and the temlory proved only too fertile for the Moslem conquerori who first 
cstabbshing an outpost at Al-Qaytmwaii, were finally able to seize Carthage hi 698 
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THE TOWN OF LEPTIS MAGNA 

F rom the gulf of GABES m southeastern Tunisia the sandy beaches of 
modem Tripolitania stretch eastivard to Cyrenaica, offering six hundred and sixty 
miles of low, unprotected sea-front In the early years of the first millennium b c this 
offered little welcome to the Phoeniaan merchants tvho plied the ivaters of the Medi- 
terranean For those more venturesome among them who sought and found the protec 
tive harbors at Oea (Tripoli) and Leptis Magna, great promise was extended m the 
form of trade with natives of the interior From their oasis homes in the deserts of the 
Fezzan the primitive tribes sent caravans bearing precious and fascinating items of 
trade up through the plateau ranges and then dotvn into the coastal plain of the 
Gefara and across to the coastal trading posts, where they could be exchanged with the 
Phoenician merchants Recognizing this commercial potential these merchants from 
the eastern Mediterranean established regular ports of call along the Tripolitanian 
coast Among these was the little settlement at the mouth of the Wadi Lebda later 
knotvn as Leptis Magna which, like its sister establishments of Oea and Sabratha to 
the west, probably owed its early growth to these trans-Saharan caravans Unlike these 
other tivo sites, however, Leptis was not separated from the hinterland by the Gefara 
plain Instead the curving mountainous range of the Gebel swung northward to ap- 
proach the coast directly behind Leptis Here it diminished to the limestone Tarhuna 
plateau, overlaid with a rich stratum of soil During the period of its development 
under Carthage and then republican Rome, Leptis spread its influence back up into 
these coastal highlands 

It “was here that the cultivation of olive trees was so successful as to make Leptis 
one of the largest centres in Africa for the production of olive oil To the southeast of 
the Tarhuna plateau a series of wadis, such as the Wadi Sofeggin and the Wadi Zem- 
zem, run northeastward to the coast Although there was much less rainfall in these 
semidesert areas, setdements along the sides of the wadis gradually converted this sec 
tion into an important wheat-producing region Thus Leptis Magna became a town 
whose prosperity depended far more on the agricultural produce of its inland holdings 
than on any caravan trade across the Sahara Nevertheless such caravans still came 
northward from the regions of the Niger and Lake Chad with precious goods strapped 
tighdy to the lumbering camels, animals which perhaps were introduced to this part 
of north Africa during the Ptolemaic or early Roman period Although Roman forces 
occasionally penetrated to the northern edges of the desert, the Romans i\ere gener- 
ally content to leave the caravan trade to such desert tribes as die Garamantes 
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The growing pTcpondcrancc of agncuUunit item*, ind pnkularijr of olive oil 
in the tnarietj of Lepfa Magna U dearly fndkatetJ In the aweament of 3 railhon 
poundi (i 067 800 Him) of oU for which the city made roponiible by JuUia 
Cwar Dunng the reign of Augmlui the fncrcase of weaJlh as well at papulation 
made imminent a reaueinnenl of the town t phyiicaJ appearance New dwellings and 
publx tmicturc* had iprung up along the road leading inland from the original 
rhocnlcun tetderaent near the promontory defining the nonhwestem tide of the 
harbor at the mouth of the Wadi lebda. RcMnctcd on the cast by this tame wadi the 
expanding town had grown toward the UTit from the roatl In the northwett sector 
the cmc-mindcd aniens of Lepib construacd a Forum now Identified at the Fomm 
\etut to diffcrenttaie It from the later Forum of Severan tnnes. On Its northweiicm 
side the Forum Vetio n’at ongmally ilominated by the Temple of Ltber Pater wbo 
was equated with the god Bacchus Both he and llcmilcs were worshiped as the 
pairon denies of Lepus Magna. The temple was erected atop a podium which was 
divided internally into a series of crypts surrounding a solid core. A row of chambers 
or tahrmte evidently stood against the north face of the podium The solid core of 
the podium s unenor supported the crfla or central temple chamber abott. In stand 
ard fashion a colonrade surrounded tbts cflla on both sides and across the froat. 
where a Bight of steps led up to the top of the podium 

Dunng the reign of Augustus, when the Temple of Liber Paler was built, an- 
other temple imsller and dedicated to a deity not yet Identified, was imtalled a dts- 
tance to the northeast of (he Larger temple In the Augustan paving of the Fortun In 
front of this temple an inacnptton vra placed bearing the name of CnaeuJ Calpumlus 
Pm who thus may be associated with ^e bidldiog 

At some penod between 14 and 19 aj> the cull of Rome and Augustus was 
honored with a fine temple set up between that of liber Paler and the amaJlcr temple 
of unknown dedauon to the ootthcasi. It » known from inscriptioiB that at least 
as early ai 8 1 c thu cult had been introduced to LepUs, for id that year the two dti 
zens Iddibale and Ammicar were ofEcnuog as its priests (/lamina Augusti) The crec 
Qon of a new temple in the period immediately following the death of Augustm m 
14 AJi. was a most approprute method of induaung devotion to the memory of the 
great empoer The temple loeU, which stood upon a podium was constructed en- 
tirely of local Umcitone, with a c<Ua luirotuided 00 the tides and front by a coloortadc 
with column capitals m the Ionic style. Probably during the reign of Qandius (41- 
54 A D.) when new paving was laid in the Forum the podium of the Temple of Rome 
and Augnstus was extended forward to as to form a rostrum for publK addresses. A 
fiigbt of iteps on each side led to the top of the platform. 

The entire sontheastern end of the Forum was bounded by the ndc wall of the 
old baidica or RasHica \ etus. IVith the axis tunniog in a nortbeast-Knthwest line, thu 
buDding was also buDt oitirely of the local Umestoiie and so probably dated to the 
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first century a d In design it consisted of a rectangular hall with two entrance doors 
at the northeast end On the interior a colonnade ran around all four sides, and against 
the southivest end wall three exedrae of rectangular form were built for the seats of 
the judges or officials presiding over law cases 

During the reign of Augustus the town of Leptis Magna had already achieved a 
respectable degree of prosperity and importance and under increasing pressure from 
the population it expanded to the southwest of the Forum Vetus In this area a Market 
was laid out, surrounded by a perimeter wall of sandstone blocks resting on a ground 
course of limestone, and in characteristic Roman style was completely outfitted with 
accommodations for the sale of foods In the Augustan period the ivest ivall of the 
enclosure had a central entrance doorway flanked by two smaller entrances On the 
exterior surface of this wall an inscription in Latin records the munificence of Anno- 
bal Rufus, who financed the construction of the entire Market m 9-8 b c In a later 
rebuilding these entrances ivere altered to provide larger doorways to the interior and 
the sandstone ivall rvith its stucco covering ivas plastered over The exterior -was tlien 
decorated with incised circles and a painted guilloche border, -while the interior sur- 
face of the wall was ornamented with a narrow fneze of cupids and garlands The 
court within the Market walls was surrounded with a colonnade of black granite 
Corinthian columns and in the centre of the enclosure stood tivo octagonal porticos, 
each with a circular smicture in the middle Sales counters ivere placed betiveen the 
columns of these porticos for the display of edibles to be purchased by the town s 
citizens One of these buildings or tholoi contained an inscription giving the name of 
the person responsible for its construcuon This again -was Annobal Rufus At the 
southeastern end of the Market another entrance provided access from the Cardo or 
mam north-south street (Plates 3 and 4) Spanning this street, just southwest of the 
entrance to the Market, an unassuming single arch was dedicated to the emperor 
Tiberius in 35-36 a d (Plate 25) 

The generosity of Annobal Rufus had not yet attained its full expression, how- 
ever, and before the Market was finished he must have been thinking already of an- 
other typically Roman structure ivhich the citizens of Leptis sorely needed Finally, 
in 1-2 A D , this too was accomplished, and a beautiful theatre stood revealed just to 
the west of the Market Designed in the standard semicircular form used by the 
Romans, the orchestra and the loiver rows of the cavea or seating area of the audi- 
torium were excavated from the virgin rock of the sue The most important seating 
area at the front was separated from the rest of the seats by a low marble screen, while 
the lower half of the rest of the auditorium was divided into six radial sections by 
flights of steps running doirn from the five entrances installed halfway up the expanse 
of seats (Plates y, 8, and 1 6) Six otlier flights of steps starting at the centre top of the 
lower sections led on up to the top of the auditorium, where a semicircular colonnaded 
walk ran around the upper edge of the supporting ivall In the middle of this colon- 
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rutdc, opposite the centre of the lUge was set a tmaU Temple cff Ceres (PUio, 9 10 
1 1 and It) The uppcrmCHl ttmi of seats »»•«« supported on great picn of stosie and 
concrete, tml arc non largely nonexatenu 

The outer wall of the auduonura which concealed the comdon and itain lead 
mg to the upper sating sections, was completely unpretentious in its decoration hav 
ing only simple moldmgs and pHasten with fisc arched openings leading to the corri 
don inside Eletss'ecn the auditonum mod ibc stage an entrance corridor on each 
side permitted unericumbcTed access to the saiing imngcnicnu for the noublcs 
(PUtc 16) 

The stage was probably made of wooden sectioos resting in front upon a stone 
wall ornamented with nlcha dtsplayinga sancty of dassual statues (Plate 19) At the 
bad. of the stage rose the great stone ornamental bach -drop or scanut frxms Thu was 
irranged m the form of three apses wuh a fine ponico of columns, one row super 
imposed upon the other foUowing the contour of (be wall (Plates 17 18 19. to, and 
»i) To tbe sides of the stage retiring rooms were prodded and. 00 the southeast, a 
room or court o'er the entrance to whkh was placed the inscription sdeniifymg the 
AanoT of the Theatre as Annobal Rufus (Plates 5 and 6) Behitid the stage a poroco 
was arranged around aa irregularly shaped court in whwdi stood a temple dedicated 
to the deified emperors. This ccminly must hate been connected with the Theatre, 
since It was the claptcU tradmon to hare such a poruco for tbe proteeuon of patrons 
m indesnent wather or for little pTontetndet between theatrical preseoQuons. 

Another aureo Iddihal Capiuda AemQhts perhaps encourarged by tbe example 
o( Anoobal Rufus, turned his resourca to tbe coostrucuon of t Chalctdicum (possibly 
a nnrhet for dry-goods) to the southeast of tbe T^atre. Opeoiog 0010 tbe Ctrdo 
which issued m a southweucrly dureetkm from the southwest side of tbe Fonan Vetus 
tbe ChaJadscum comuted of a poruco of Concthun colomns surmounting a broad 
Right of steps (Plate st). In tbe centre of a row of shops ranged behind the portico 
stood a small temple and behind these, perhaps abo a part of the Chaladiaun. lay a 
large rectangular space open to the sLy and suTTOunded by porticos (Plate 14) An in- 
scription f rom tbe arcbicrare of tbe main pomco of tbe Qulddimm. facing on the 
street, indscaics that the alrady-mentioned Iddibal Capbada AemDius erected tbe 
building In 1 1-1 » ajx (Plate 15) At a later dait iba mam portico nndetitly was ah 
tered and cistems w ere added to it, one at esther end. \VitWi the rectangular area 
bchmd the shops the southwestern portico snth us double row of columns was incor 
porated mto a long water tank abo at a bie pared (Platea 15 and 16) 

The great building activity in which Lepus thus engaged at the beguming of tbe 
impcnal period was symbolic of the wealth which accrued to her from her hold orer 
the interior agnctdtnral regiODS. 

To facil i tate mcnement from the city into tbe Tarhuna iccuoo. a road was l»»d 
out by the proootmil of Africa Luaiis Aduia Lamia, holding office dunng the reign 
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of Tiberius (i<l-S7 ad), and this led up into the plateau for a distance of forty-two 
miles to the sue of Mcsplie -Mlhougli perliaps originally conceived to pennii more 
rapid niilitar) inovenient m dealing with tubes of the interior, tins road undoubtedly 
facilitated the transportation of produce down to the scapoit An inscription on the 
prcviousl) mentioned Arch of Tiberius also indicates that movement of traffic within 
the city was somewhat nnpio\cd at this time b) the repaving of some city streets Com- 
munication along the coast was already established by a road which ran w’cstward fiom 
Lcptis through Oct (Trijioli) and Sabrntha and on to Tacapic 

\Vhilc these provisions woic all atcomplishcd under Roman lulc, one must not 
consider Lcptis Magna and us surrounding territory' as being largely populated by 
Roman colonists or Roman cui7cns Quite to the conti-ary, tlic inhabitants ivcrc 
largely natives of Punic or L)bian background and a strong Punic clement pci'sistcd 
beneath the superficial veneer of Roimii culture Lcjitis even minted us own coinage 
with Punic legends until the leign of Tibet iiis, and neo Piinie inscriptions occur dur 
ing tlie first centur) ad, parallel with those in l^Ttin Indeed, aside from Romans 
stationed in Africa as government olhcials actual Roimns or Italians on the scene 
were very scarce and appear to liave been there only to develop or protect some com- 
mercial or agricultural nitcrcst 

Dunng the reign of Augustus, Lcptis Magm was classified as a cwttas hheia el 
immutm or a free comnninity, over which the governor had an absolute inininnim of 
control As such Lcptis retTined us two vipheles at the head of us government, with 
the ?ii/i:»i, similar to the Roman acdilcs as minor magistrates In addition thcic were 
such sacred oflicials as the ‘addir ‘nraitm or l>rac(eclji<! snnornm, the ncqnun clhn, 
and probabl) a sacred college of fifteen members These ofliccs were still m cfTcctivc 
operation when Lcptis was made a viuuicifniim with a certain degree of Roman rights 
and privileges at some time between fii and 68 a d , during the rule of Nero 

^\'hcn the cui/cns first began to enjoy the fine colonnaded porticos erected m the 
Forum Vetus on three of les sides, in the )car a d , they probably had little thought 
for the troubles which might bcfill them from tribes of the inland deserts It is true 
that such danger was always present and never to be ignored For this reason the cili- 
7cns certainly must by this time have had some form of city wall or protcctiv'c con 
struction surrounding their city 

In preparing the harbor for the increased commercial activity which had already 
stirred the city into new life, the engineers studied the problem of the Wadi Lebda, 
whose waters could rush down m torrents without warning and devastate the harbor 
constructions as well as any civic buildings along the wadi As a result of this examina- 
tion the water of the Wadi Lebda was blocked by a dam and detoured through a new 
channel cut to the south of tlie city This led the stream across to the western channel 
of the Wadi cr-Rsaf, which conducted it to the sea In excavating this channel large 
mounds of earth were thrown up, now called the Monlicclh It is possible that these 
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were alx> concei^Td u a dcfenji’i'e will standinj; either by thermelvo or ts advanced 
ntirkj gturding a more lubitantud wait closer to the buUdingi grouped near the avic 
cen tra- 
in any event Lepiu was suddenly called on in die year Cg ajx to turn all of her 
defensive ■rrangementj to good advantage Trouble came from a rather unexpeaed 
source, the aty of Oea to the west. Rivalry between the two dtia at first developed 
into a senes of minor ranis for the purpose of stealing gram anti cattle. Then pitched 
battles ensued, in which Oea being ilie weaier of the two cities determined to secure 
outside assistance For her allies she turned to the Caramantes, a naint tribe of the 
iDtenor who immediately invaded the Lands around l-cptis Magna and conhnrd the 
temfted auzem to the area within the aty walls. Relief came soon, however wben 
the Roman forces under the command of \fllenus Feitiu arrivttl on the scene Most 
of the booty seued by the Garanuntes was recovered and returned to the people of 
Lepus wbo once more resumed their dally aciiv'itics undmurbed 

Not too long after this event the Forum \eiuj was graced, at its southern angle 
wuh a Temple of Magna Mater dcdKated in 7* ajx and a Flavian arch set up over 
the Cerdo probably on the site of the Later sixthccntixry Byzantine gate. On the south 
west side of the Forum \ etui, at lU oonhwest end another temple of unknown dcdi 
atioo was built some tune near the end of thu first century ajx By thb period the 
consenausm of the local Punic aristocracy teems to hare weakened to the point of 
dcvtiopuig « tauiy typical Roman civic life and ihis is clearly shown by the faa that 
m the reign of Domiuan (81-9C ajx) many proenment famiba in Leptb had come 
to hold Roman amemhip 

By the time of Trajan s aoceasion to ibe throne of the empur m 98 the unprasive 
accomplsshmencs and nndenable importance of Leptb Magna detnanded a re co n 
sidemson of the atyt scstus in the organization of the empire. Trajan, during the 
few yean interrening between the second Dacian war ( 1 05-1 oC ajd ) and his depax 
tune in 115 for bn eastern campaigns, devoted hii attcntioa to the administrathre 
problems of bu empire As a result he toon recognized the increased importance of 
Leptb by raising u to the rank of a Roman colony bearing the dtle Cvloni* UlpiM 
Trauma Leplu The new status meant that the old Punic s y stem of local government 
was to be repliced with one headed by two duotnn having a hierarchy of officiab 
bearmg the regular Roman odea TTie inhabitants themselves were now cormdered 
Roman duzens with moat of the attendant pnvBegts. 

Perhaps as a symbol of the great rccogniUon besurwed upon the town by the em 
peror a tastefully designed four-sided arch was erected m luncstone orcr the inter 
sectioo of two streets at the northeast comer of the ChaladtcucQ. Dedicated to Trajan, 
dm was comtmacd by the legate Luaus Aslnim Rufus, pouibly throu^ the direc 
tioo of the prococful of Africa, Cams Comebus Rams Scxtius although Quintus 
Pemponnn Rufus had conic to the proconsulship by the time of ia completion in 
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110 A D The arch itself had two fluted Corinthian columns on each of its four faces 
and a similar column in each interior corner (Plates 25 and 26) 

The great soldier-emperor Trajan was succeeded on the throne in 117 by one of 
the most interesting of ancient personalities, Hadrian After having overcome the 
immediate problems of his succession and reviewed many of the provinces in the first 
of his great tours, Hadrian finally embarked for Africa in 128 a n This was only one 
phase of his o\cr-all project of visiting as much as possible of his empire so as to see 
exisung conditions at first hand His wisdom suggested the propriety of personal con 
tact with the Third Augustan Legion, on which depended the safely of Roman Africa 
Traveling from Carthage to the Roman military camp, he there reviewed the forces 
and bestowed on them appropriate praise and cncouingemcnt After about four 
months in Africa Hadnan returned to Rome during the summer, apparently having 
had no opportunity for visiting the cities of Tnpolitaiiia Lcptis did feel the effect 
of the imperial personality, liowever, through i!ie predoniinaliiig taste for classical 
forms which the emperor encouraged 

Heretofore, although in tlic first century a u classical foniis did exert a certain 
influence over the structural design and architectural ornamentation in Leptis Magna, 
as well as throughout the otlicr Roman cities of Tripolitania, the artistic and archi- 
tectural flavor of this region was provincial and distinctively Tnpolitanian At Lcptis 
the earlier imperial architectural structures were created of fine grey limestone, from 
the local quarries opened in the last years of the first century b c 

WTicn civic aspirations and prosperity called for the erection of a great public 
bath in the Lcptis Magna of Hadrian s tunc, however, the architects and contractors, 
for tlie first time in the Roman histor)’ of Tripolitania, turned to marble as a struc- 
tural and ornamental material So strikingly attractive was the impression thus created 
that such a building as the Curia or local senate house, built, m the late first or early 
second century, to the cast of the Forum Veins atop a podium standing within a colon- 
naded court, represented the last of the old manner of construction 

As for the new batiis, however, the site chosen lay in tlie southern quarter of the 
city above the banks of the Wadi Lcbda (Plate 1), which had already been rechanneled 
so as to prevent floods within the city limits In addition to this protection, other pro 
visions iverc made to guarantee a permanent source of ivater Although the dating of 
the various structures involved in this conception is difficult, the major elements must 
certainly have existed by the conclusion of the Hadnanic building activities in the 
second century, and all certainly must have been created by the end of the Severan 
period 

For the si/e of the population of Lcptis Magna as it reached its greatest period of 
expansion during the first and second centuries after Christ, a mere blocking of die 
Wadi Lebda and the provision of catchment basins for the storage of rainwater was 
not enough Traveling afield to the Wadi Caam, local engineers constructed a sub 
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itanml concme conduit which kd waicr ttrdte mlla OT-crUtxJ to tbc Uadi Lebda 
poutbly joining it jim below the great bamcr dara comtructed to dlrot water from 
the Utter wadi into the chanocl circling to the wot of the dty Here two roerrolr 
buddingi were creaicil at tome unknown date and the conduit perhapj entered the 
nonhemmott one which veat divided into fitc vaulted caicrm. 

TT»e touihemmoti retervoir compraing three taulicd nsterm and ditpUying 
external anJmcctiiral ornamentation In ihc form of niches and doonraji may have 
been erected during the Sei'eran penod. In addition to these oum sources of supply 
It least the public baths in ihc town itsdf were prorldcd with their own cfaicmj for 
uormg rainwater as well as water direrted from the public supply 

Scarce as water was in this teaor of Afrka Leptts Magna had a fairly good rain- 
fall and was faiored by good iradu running from the watershed of the casiem Gebd 
range Its cituens Icametl to draw upon all of these resources m order to malnum an 
adequate supply of water for indulging themselves m ihetr taste for lovely public 
fountaiu and baths. 

Safeguarded by these measures, the buOden of the early second century aj) 
commenced work oo the great Hadnanic Baths which were finally dedicated and 
opened to the public m 1 17 W ith its mam facade facing oorth tbc Bath was com 
pnsed of a number of rooms arranged symmetrically along lu oorth-sonth asdi The 
RemUQ bather entered from the nonb and imcsedtaiely found himself in a large ball 
containing a rwumniag pool or natatio about ninety feet long and forty-eigbt feet 
wide with a depth of about five aod a half feet. The pool was ruToiroded on three 
sides by coltunos of pok bre cca* marble with Corinthtao capitals. Three steps, sur 
faced snth marble slabs, ftirrouoded (be peed and led down to ibe Boor of the badn 
which was decorated with a mosaic umuuon of grat'd. Tbe moke and outlet for the 
water was located beneath a rtooe base erected in the center of the pool s north ude 

On etther side c^ tha math hall were uruaied recepdon halli or atna and 
probably dressing rooim or apodytma. From the mam hall itsdi the baths passed 
through erther one of two dooo into a uanssTise corridoT U> tbe south. Crossing tha 
he entered the large fngidanum ox cold room sixty feet by about forty^tlne f^ in 
luc, with a cmluig covered by crcns-vaults in three sectiom earned by eight Corinthian 
columns having a height of about twenty feet. The entire hall was onumented with 
marble walls and finely carved ttataes. In the cast and west ends of the room were 
large openings which gave onto poofa of cold water with black granite cnlomni and 
various rtataes turrounding each pool (Plata ty anH •jx) 

TnmiDg to the large arch m tbe centre of the fngidtnum t southern wall, one 
passed through mto the UpidMnunt or room for the warm bath. In small wings to the 
right and left two bathing pools were installed possibly at a later d»rr while m the 
center of tbe chamber an archway opened onto a larger basm. square m shape with 
two columns on both east and west sido and a wall on the aoothen] side (Plate s8) 
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Passing behind the side columns and into the area behind the southern wall of 
the pool one entered a small vestibule from which one turned south again and walked 
on into the cahdannm or hot room, the southernmost chamber in the bath structure 
Measuring seventy-one and a half feet by about thirty-six feet, the cahdannm was 
roofed widi a barrel rault and had three large deep windows in the southem wall and 
one in each end wall Later alterations led to the installation of water basins in each 
of the windoiv areas, the largest basin fonning a deep apse in the center of the south 
tt'all Along the outside of this southern wall were ranged the furnaces for the cali- 
darium In the northwest and northeast corners of the cahdannm itself doorways led 
into the lacomca or sweat rooms, raised on false flooring to permit the circulation of 
hot air beneath This air was heated by other fumaces again constructed against the 
south walls of these rooms 

Along the eastern and western sides of the entire bath structure there ranged a 
senes of chambers which sen'ed perhaps as rest areas or meeting rooms In the north- 
east comer of die building, near the Palaestra, provision ivas made for a colonnaded 
latrine, square in shape (Plate 29) As a form of large forecourt to the ensemble of 
rooms forming the bath establishment, a large Palaestra was erected with its long axis 
running in an east-west direction a bit to the cast of the central axis of the baths them- 
selves This great Palaestra was surrounded with a portico and had a large apse or 
exedra at each end (Plates 30 and 31) 

The great new public bath must have served considerably toward easing the dis- 
comfort of the hot north African daylight hours Attracting iveary citizens as well as 
those who merely ivishcd to indulge themselves in a feiv hours of bathing and con- 
versation, the baths became so Avell attended that repairs and furdier embellishments 
were inevitable Important tvork of this nature was accomplished under the emperor 
Domitian (8i-g6 ad), tvhilc some furnishings, apparently minor in nature, were 
added in the time of Septimius Severus 

The employment of marble in this attractive and important Hadnanic building 
led the citizens of Leptis in the second century to consider altering other existing 
structures by replacing the older limestone elements with the newly-appreciated 
marble The columns and pediment of the Temple of Rome and Augustus ivere re- 
built of marble, tvhile almost the entire Temple of Liber Pater was redone in marble 
m the middle of the second century The Theatre and tlie Chalcidicum also under- 
Avent phases of redecoration in the neiv material On the southivest side of tlie Forum 
Vetus, at Its northivest corner, a three-sided marble portico Avas constructed Avith a 
shnne in the court dedicated to the emperor Antoninus Pius (138-161 ad) 

It Avas probably during the early years of the third century that the charming 
baths knoAvn as the Hunting Baths Avere established in the northAvestem limits of the 
city above the foundations of some preexisting buildings Built of rubble concrete, 
Avith ceilings in the form of domes and barrel-A'aults, the baths are a remarkable ex- 
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pTcnioQ o( limple functional dcilgn fitung into the framework of the irchucaural 
me of concrete which de%-ck)pcd in Rome tlunng the firat and earfjr *eamd centuries 
A,a The Hunting Bath* arc complcirijr uncUokal in arclutectural exccutioo ind 
»bow a freedom of expraiion in design which remote* them from the traditional pat 
tern to be found in the lladrianic Bath* in ilie Knithcait quaner of Leptu hfagna 
Like thcie great baiM. howeter Uie Hunting Baths indutlcd the accepted Roman 
lystem of afwijlrniitrt fngidAntim trfftdMnum and CMlidanum 

hv-en with later addiiiom the Hunting Baths did not match the lladnank Baths 
in iizc but the fasanaling wealth of mosaic* and fresco tletOTalkm found In them as 
Yfell a* dcuil* of the water itorage and heating tyitems, lend these baths an Importance 
H-htch more than otercofnci any <lua|ipoininient in the small me of (be itructure 
TTc Hunting Bath* represent a medium-sired type of public bath ememblc which 
etidently found ccrmdcrable loguc in the eastern Mcdilcrrancao and m Afnca dur 
mg these later years of the Roman empire At least iht) other examples are to be found 
m Lepus Magna itself The theme of the major decorations whwh give the name to 
the Hunuitg Baths luggesU that thh building may well hare been owned at one time 
by a trade associanon of hunterv 

During the years at the turn of the sccoml and third centuries Leptis Magna w*i 
entering upon lU last and greatest pentad of alDucrvce WTien the town i farorite son 
ascended the imperial throne in 195 a.o as the emperor Sepiimiua Serma he carried 
with him a strong attachment to the African provinces and to Lepm Magna in panic 
uUr Id Lepcti hu grandfather had been ooe of the two annual suphrtn when Trajan 
raned the natta of the town to that of a Roman colony Thus this relaure became ooe 
of the town i first two duonn under the new corwituilon. AJhough Septiroius father 
Publius SepumiiB Geu. ww not of great UDportance locally intiofSepUimu* uncles, 
Apes and Scvenis, were men of cermuhr rank. Septimius himself left Leptii for Rome 
ihortly after hu eighteenth year bat nt o nbe n of hu family coniloued to reside m the 
town, and on one occairan when hu itsier nsited him after bis accession to the throne 
she embarrassed him in pubik by her mabdity to speak m Laun. The emperor hrm- 
self ahrayi spoke Latin with a heavy African accent 

The cariy pan of the reign of Sepumius Severus was spent in lappmlDg seieral 
attempt* made by other Roman generals to scite the thtotjc Inierestin^y enough 
Qodioj Albinos, one of these aspirants, was also of Afntsui background, probably 
haling been bom at Hadnimetum. \Viih these upruings successfully quelled Sep- 
timiQj embarked opon his eastern campaigns against the Parthian kingdom imme 
diately npon hij viciorsous return to Rome In to* which wa* commemorated by the 
erection of the arch dedicated to bun In the Roman Forum, he arrangements 
for a vmt to his place of birth. At this time he granted to Leptfa Magna the rui 
Ittlurum which rcmoiTd from the mhabuantt the burden of tribute and land 
Out of respect and gratitude the aty ncTerthcIea pronded for the cootinuance of its 
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annual payment of oil for the use of the citizens of Rome In addition the magistrates 
under direct imperial patronage, initiated a building program which was to make 
Leptis one of the most splendid cities of Roman Africa The first evidence of this 
neiv program is found in the imposing four-sided arch, dedicated to Septimius 
Severus in 203 and erected over the crossroads of tlie two main streets of the city, the 
Cardo and the Decumanus (Plates 32, 33, and 34) With extremely elegant pilasters 
placed at each of the arch’s four corners, the archways themselves were framed by 
Corinthian columns supporting broken pediments On the very top of the arch were 
arranged four panels, one on each face, two of which depicted triumphal processions, 
one a sacrificial scene, and the last a domestic grouping of the imperial family The 
details of the decoration suggest die craftsmanship of a designer trained in the archi- 
tectural practices of the eastern Mediterranean It is probable that the entire con- 
ception of the Several! embellishments of the city was due to the architects and crafts- 
men from the Greek or east Mediterranean area who came to Leptis for this purpose, 
importing for their work quantities of marble from Greek quarries 

Under the influence of this new school of thought the harbor of Leptis was en- 
larged and bounded by fine stone quays A grand colonnaded street was laid out to 
connect the harbor with a splendid plaza just to die east of the Palaestra in front of 
the Hadrianic Badis This plaza itself was dominated on the east side by a magnifi 
cently ornamented apse or Nymphaeum, highly decorated ivith marble veneer and 
several rows of columns supenmposed one over the other In order to provide addi- 
tional area for the business and civic activities which had now outgrown the small 
Forum Vetus, a vast new Forum and Basilica compound was begun on the north- 
western side of the colonnaded street Completed in 216 ad during the reign of 
Caracalla, Septimius’ son this complex testifies to the great ingenuity of the Severan 
architects Built on an irregularly-shaped plot of ground, the Forum still gave the 
appearance of conforming to the regular rectangular plan, mth a Basicilica of good 
design and arrangements at its northeastern end Differences of alignment ivere 
masked by tabernae or shops placed along the rvall separating the Forum from die 
Basilica An apse in the center of this wall contained a doonvay which led, at a slight 
angle, into the Basilica Three sides of the Forum were bordered by a colonnade 
supporting arches instead of die more standard horizontal architrave (Plates 37 and 
38) Betiveen the arches, on the flat surface above the columns, bas-reliefs of Nereid 
and Gorgon heads stood out in bold chiaroscuro (Plate 39) 

On the fourth side of the Forum, to the southwest, stood a high podium bearing 
a square temple chamber, or cella, surrounded on both sides and the front by a red 
granite colonnade This colonnade in the front was comprised of eight columns across 
the width with tivo inner roivs of six columns each, thus leaving a comfortable space 
between the two center front columns and the door to the cella The identification of 
this temple is probably to be made with the worship of the genius of the family of 
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Sepuinlm Sc%-eruj, Along the extcnor of the Fontra* wuUiaut will Mood a row of 
thopA, m the cenlcr of whtch ao eniranccway led into the Forum Arwiher luch en- 
trance in the nonhweatern will corrapondcd to ihia. 

The large Builka at the northeait end of the Forum rocarimng 190 by i to feet 
itood with lU long axu running northireat to aoutheait The intcnor wij divided into 
a central na\'e aod two lide alile* by two rowa of red granite Corinthian columns 
whwh lupported upper gallencs. Each etrd of the na\T ended in a great apse decorated 
with columns aod having a nued floor for the seats of oflioals (TUtes 40 and 41) At 
each end of the side colonnades, both ground floor and gallery a most ornate pibrncr 
was afhxed to the wall (Plate 41) Those on the mam Boor were can-ed with medallioo- 
scroUs of acanthus mtenpersed with human animal and flower forms, while the four 
pilasters from the upper gallencs bore ornaraeotatlons pomaying the stones of Luber 
Pater and Hercules the iprt> patron detucs of Lepus hftgna The entire area of the 
Basilica was roofed with wood and stain wer e added behind the apses to provide access 
to the second fkior gallmes. Along the outer (ace o( the Basilica 1 north wall a large 
passageway was created to link the cofoomded street with the scettoo on the northwest 
side of the Basilica 

As for the harbor which played such an hnportant role m the commercial life 
of the town the Severan architeoj conceited the Idea of eolarging the promomory 00 
the north tide of the polygonal basin in order to construct or rebutld the Pharos or 
lighthouse. CorresporKUng to iha, a watcbiower was erected on the southern tide of 
the harbor entraiKe sod near it a small Dork temple wnh a colonnaded porch. The 
esiwenj quays were formed m two levels, ibe upper one connected to the lower by 
small stairoaes and having on its face numerous none mooriog blocks At least on 
tha eastern itde a portico luanmg along the upper let ei of the quay masked a vanety 
of warehouses- On the southon side of the harbor there was crideotly no true qoay 
for the semoQg of cargo ships, but rather a flight of shallow steps which led up to the 
level of a large temple, perhaps to be asaocuted with Jopuer Dollchenui- The low 
western quay had short flights of steps leading right down to the water le%Tl of the 
pen. 

TTie enure building pro}ea of harbor street, plaa. forum, and basflica was cie 
cuted in brown limestone from the qtames at nearby Ras-ehHammam, and the archl 
tects were not suncing in their CTcaikm of architectuiml oroamentauon of marble from 
Euboea and the Greek ulands as well as red and gray Egyptian granite. The complc 
uon of tha vast program left Leptu Magna glutenrog in marblet, a brilliant Roman 
town reflecting la glory m the green-blue water* of the Mediterranean. The Scklc 
ray* of sunrise ai>d sunset loaned colors of bUse fire to its walls. BoHdings of great piridc 
and humbler strncttircs flUing the blocks around gave protectioo comfort, and shade 
to the busy athciu during the hot day while marble and bmestone wanned to the 
occasional light of torches and lanterns during the moonlit hours of the night. Great 
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ness and bcaui) \scrc here Luxury bailiing ■was to be had at little or no cost Lusty or 
refined classical drama could be seen in the Theatre 

Noisy, thrilling conttsts isith gladiators and ivild African aninials iverc continu 
all) scheduled in the Ampliithtatre to the cast of the city isliile here, too, the croivds 
could come to pour into one of the largest circuses in the Roman world Measuring 
about ijfis feet b) feet, the Circus dciiioiistntcd the luxury taste of its builders 
by the row of five water basins ruiiniiig down the center of the course to form the 
spwa, or wall, which duided the arena into two tracks 

But the magnificence of tlie new Lcptis Magna had been obtained at the cost of 
stability The town s treasuries had been strained to the limit to actpiirc this new' ap 
pcarancc of grandeur Such intense financial exhaustion now overtook Leptis as to 
carry it rapidly downhill to the poiiii where it could never again atlain the level of 
prosperity which had once belonged to it 1 he annual tribute of oil to Rome which 
the people of the city had willingly continued as a gift after the canecllation of this 
obligation by Septimius Sevcius soon became a gicat strain on the city's resources 
Even with the increasing independence of the olive growers of the interior and the 
decrease in the city s population and wealth this gift of oil came to assume once more 
the aspect of a required tribute Not until ilie reign of Constantine was Lcptis lelievcd 
of this burden But this consideration could do nothing to save the city The rigidity 
of societal structure and civic obligations established by the reforms of nioclctian had 
already begun to undenninc the morale of the citi/enry 

Some minor bnilding activities weic still undertaken during the Inst half of the 
fourth century at which time nevv walls were built around the city which had already 
diminished in sire These walls, nuns of which may be seen on the west side of the city 
along with one of the city gates of the period, left mucli of the older city unprotected 
beyond its limits 1 he Hunting Baths were included in the section thus forsaken but 
they continued in use probably until the middle of the century At this same time the 
Basilica Vcius on the ronim Vetus was severely damaged by a fire and extensively re 
built under Constantine Liie temple of unknown dedication on ilic southwest side 
of the ronim Vetus may well have been converted into a church before the middle of 
this century 

Life III Leptis Magna, however, was no longer secure, and its v'cry existence was 
threatened when the Ausiuriani, a desert tribe to the southeast of Tripolitana, in- 
vaded the litncs region and marched right down to the coast There, somewhat over- 
awed by the strong walls and the population of Leptis Magna, they i^itched camp in 
die fields surrounding the city ,ind for three days they rav’aged the fanns and nearby 
estates Finally, leaving vast dcstniction behind them, they withdrew inland, taking 
with them as hostage one Silva, a magistrate of Leptis who had been visiting a country- 
estate with his wife and children Romanus, the coincs Africac, led a unit of soldiei-s 
to the town after the Austuriani had departed, but after waiting forty days for the 
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atuem to mett hu impouible denurndT for nippha be linallj' withdrew hli troop* 
without ftctoinpluhing anythinff 

A duett ajipeal to the emperor \alcntinian on the part of the govemnicntal 
council of Tnpolitana at firit proRted them nothing and for t second time the desert 
tnbes laid waste the nty i surrounding lands. The lure was too great to be forgotteo 
and the AuUunant came bad. yet once more this Unic intading the suburbs of Lepus 
and laying siege to its vralls for eight ilayi. Ultimately they packed their booty and 
niaiched southn'anl again to their dt»m d*>cUtng> With death and destruction on 
their dooniepi the citircns of Lepus found little consolation in the tdsit of se%‘crtl 
unpenal inspectors to survey the situation. Evidently nothing consiructire was done 
and the town merely retrenched lU Uvmgarca. giving up most of the dwellings ouuldc 
the fourth-century city walls. Now the Hunting Baths in the weatem suburbs were 
completely abandoned 

^Vith the coming of the Vandals, Tripolitana and ju citizens were among the 
last to be taken into the barbarian kingdom and the otums of Lepds found little 
change and certainly no improvement in thar eononuc condition. When the Byzan- 
tine array under Heraebus invaded Tnpoliuna probably In 4G8 or shortly thereafter 
on lU way to capture Carthage the citizens of Lq th must hair cheered 00 the soldiers 
as they marched along the ctmul mad When thu tTmare faded LeptU settled back 
once more into the growing obscurity of a HtUc village. In 533 the dtlzcts of the aty 
once again beard the marching sound of a Byzantine array but thu iirac one destined 
to be victonooi. Having united m the demonstration erf rcvoli put forward by the 
whole region of Tripolitana, Lqstts as well as the other coastal towns must have 
housed with pleasure the Byzantine forca tent to aid them. ^Vllh the amvai of the 
great Belisanos and hb fores oS the cost south of Carthage, the \ andal kingdom was 
doomed and a certam flare of new life came to Lepta Magna 

Here s m other citis of A£na the Dynnune emperor Justinian encouraged the 
building of new fortiRstions and also churehs to provide room for Christian servics 
which had been greatly sappres^d by the Vandals. The newly-recomotuted dey was 
greatly diminished in size, as can he seen frara the earning walls of this penod which 
enclosed in their arcuit the two forums ihe harbor and the mterve u mg areas. These 
walls were buQc in part of stones removed from now-dilapidaied buddings of the ear 
her imperial period, and it was at this tuoe that the great Severan BasBlca was con- 
verted into a Christian church. The spirit of ambition was gone from the citizens, 
however and the encroaching sands p r o ceed ed to cover up the town 1 great past just 
as the VTOisitudei of life had gradually oTcrcotue the mtnale of Roman life there. 
Liber Pater and Hercules withdrew into the shades of history and when the new 
power of Islam first penetrated Tnpolitana under the authority of Amr Ibn-al As 
and then AbduUih, in turn govemora of Egypt for the Caliph Uthman (644-656 
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ad), Lcptis Magna uas noilung but a village After the establishment of the Moham- 
medan center at A1 Qa^ravain, south of Carthage, in fi^o by Uqbah ibn-Nali' and the 
esentual conquest of Carthage and other Roman coastal towns m 6t)8, Lcpiis was 
deserted b) its inhabitants and left to the enguHmg sands 
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THE TOWN OF SABRATHA 

S ITUATED ON THF Trl)>ohtanian cnui lo ihc wtU o( modcro Tnpdi Sa 
bntha waj one of the incicni mad of atia coiutwingofSabratha Oea (Tnpoli) 
and Leptu Mtgna, whKh ga\T the name of Tnpoliuna to iha temtory Late iu two 
luiCT tetUemenu Sabntha wai »n origin a mere Phoenician trading center dating 
back perhaps to the ictcnlh century a c. The xtJUga of this early outpost iituatcd 
be t w ee n the harbor and the Forum offer no evidence of solid pennaDcnt itruciurea, 
but rather coraiu of the remains of Punic storage jan and Creek vases, TTin would 
indKate that the site was merely one where oceasiooal traden stopped or might even 
have resided during the good sailing season Eventually permanent stnicturei of mud 
bnek OQ fouDdauons of stone were built during at least three periods of Punk control 
The atiacm of ihu developing community were protected trora native tribal 
attacks by a strong walk the line of which was later used as the northern limit of the 
Forum. IXie to the g eogr a ph tol conformation in this area of the coast Sabratha was 
not m such close proximity to the nch olue-growing Gelds of the hinterland as was 
Lepui Magna. IVith only the suggestion of a protectire harbor guarded maloly by a 
reef just offshore the atuern of Sabraiba found htUe economic encocTagetnent m the 
dry stietchei of the Gefara plain which nirrouoded them T^ir promise lay instead 
along the great trade route which ran inland fnim the town to the oasu of Ghadames. 
From there the way led mto the Fexan and the sources to the south from whence 
Sabratha derived the wild animals and exotic wara upon which her prosperity de 
vtloped. 

Sabratha, Uke Oea and Leptis Magna, was included m the commercal coastal 
area known under Carthaguuan ooauol as the Emporia. During the mid-iccemd ces> 
tury ax. Sabratha, along with all atica of the Emporia, passed mio Numidun cnuirok 
but bttle is known of the aty i acuritiei during this century or the dczl The wars of 
Jogurtha and lata of Jobus Caesar certainly must have biffucnced the lives of the 
local atcenry but it was the reorganuBUOD of Africa by Caesar that brought Sabratha 
mto the new prorince of Africa Nova and the full aura of Roman culture. With pros- 
perity and peace now encouraging the dry toward expansion new quanen were laid 
out beyond the limits already exuting To the south an imposing Forum developed 
over the complex of irregularly arranged buildings dating to the second century ax., 
and to the cast of the Forum new iRsuZac or blocks of buddings were marked out dor 
ing the first century aji. For buOding stone the aichitecis drew on the sandstone 
quarries to the southeast of the aty Tliis maierul could not completely withstand 
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the forces of erosion and so, for protection as well as aestlieiic purposes, the architcc 
lural elements were covered with hinc stucco which could be molded easily and 
painted (Plates and ,}G) 

At the northeast end of the Forum, the axis of which mn northeast to southwest, 
there was located a podium w ith a small temple on the top having moldings of painted 
stucco This wTs probablj constructed toward the end of the first century n c Directly 
opposite this temple and at the soutliwcst end of the rortiin stood the Capitolium, or 
the Temple of Jupiter, added to the roriim complex at some jicriod shortly after the 
building of the former temple This, perhaps the main temple of the city, stood on a 
great sandstone podium covered with stucco The front of the potlium was extended 
into the roniin to form a rostrum for public orators, who aseended to the upper level 
b) means of a pair of sninn^s which flanked the podium ndimd the rostrum area 
a broid flight of steps led up to the mam section on which the Temple of Jupiter was 
placed The original stone pcdiiiicm walls, and lolumns surrounding the ccUa on the 
front and l>oth sides were probably covered with stucco, wliilc the cclla or temple 
chamber proper appears to have been divided into three rooms by walls erected upon 
those within the podium below 

\ Basilica, or hall for the puhlie handling of legal matters, was erected on the 
southeast side of the ronim during Julio Claiidian or 1 lavian times (first ccntiir)' 
ad) This seems to have eonsisted of a icctangular hall surioumled on all sides with 
a colonnade \ tribunal or large apse, opened off the center of tlic southeast side, and 
the main entrance leading out to the roriiin stood opposite this 

It was probably during the reign of Augustus (died i j A n ) that the first Temple 
to Isis was built on the shore lo the east of the eit) It stood, like most of the other 
major temples at Sabratha, in a coiirtjard surrounded by poiticos Built on a podium, 
the ccUa w.as surrounded b) a colonnade and was approached b) a flight of stejis in the 
from Against the vvest wall of the eourtj-ard stood five chapels, and at the east end of 
the enclosure access was had to the whole compound tliroiigh a colonnaded entrance 
raised on steps Diirnig the reign of Vespasian (Cui-'jq a » ) after the threatening turn 
of events between Oea and I eptis Magna m Gi), this temple was reconstructed 

Although lAiptis Magna was raised to the status of a colony by the emperor 
Trajan it appe.ars that the cituens of Sabratha retained their old Punic form of gov- 
ernment, headed by iwo sufihclcs, until perhaps the reign of Antoninus Pius (138— iGi 
A d), at which time Sabratha also was made a colony and the suphcles became (hiovtrt 
Oea did not receive this favor until about 1G4 ad The civic pride which jirosjierity 
and the new imperial recognition brought to the citizens of Sabratha, who now main- 
tained shipping offices at Ostia on the Tiber, led them to emulate tlicir sister city 
Lcptis in refurbishing the public structures of their city 

Following the example of Lcptis Magna, the architects of Sabratha imported 
quantities of Greek marble for their new works which appear to have been initiated 
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dimng tbe btt half erf the »ecood centurf A4^ It waj durmg this time or ihonlj ifter 
ward that the temple at the northeau end of the Forum waj complcteljr rebunt on a 
larger tcale (Plate 46) New marble Corinthian cotumni were alao arranged to coruth 
lute pomco* on the nonhwat and touthcaM tide* of the Forum The onginal pedi 
menu column*, aod *tcp» of the Temple of Jupiter were rebuilt of marble and van 
out marble tculpturc* were irmalted In the temple at this time artd later In the loulh 
west comer of the Forum a tquare buHtlmg with anclfonn Intcnor ■1*0 belongs to 
ihU penod as doct the great temple predna to the wuiheast of the Forum contatn- 
mg the to-caJIed Antoomc Temple (Plate* 46 and 48) This latter compound was tor 
rounded on three sides by a colonrude of columns ear r y l og Coriniluan capitals, and 
behind the touthwest colonrade a grouping of nwms and a hall formed an tmpr m ive 
entranceway from the street Against the nonheasi wall of the counyanl rose a high 
podium fronted by a Bight of marble steps rising up to the temple proper Four 
Cormthiao columm mppontog a marble entablature and pediment spanned the front 
of the temple, while a iiogte column behind ach of the erxl colcunns gave depth to 
the porch The celU ItscU was oemmemed on the eatcriot side* and front with fluted 
pilasten. the side pilasters being nvodeled lo stucco while those tn front were carved 
0! marble To the southwest of the Aniooioe Temple a second unidentified temple 
compound was created m much the tame fashion but having do such elaborate en 
tjaoce Here the tide coloruudes differed socnewbat in having a small apse at the 
soatbwestem end of cadi MarUe was used m paneling the Boon and walls of these 
colonoadet, although lodicatiom are that stucco may also have been employed at one 
time Tbe temple was set on a podium against the southwest wall of the coortyard, aod 
here marble was used for the mam step* and poasfbly the famde of the temple ah 
though stucco appears on (he sides of tbe podium 

Also approxmutely of the late secDtid century may be tbe Ternple of Senpti 
located to (he mnhweu of the Temple of Jupiter and just beyond the como of the 
Fomm. Thu temple complex fcilowed tbe paitero of the cahen, baring a colonnade 
on three sides, two m marble and one eridendy in sandstooc Marble steps led to the 
top of the podium aod tbe ctlU walb may have been ornamented with stacaa pQat- 
ten on tbe extenor When toward the end of the second century AJx, the Qtizens of 
Sabratha exteoded ibeir town plaunuig mto the area somewhat to the cast of the older 
Forum and lu sarrotmding quarter*, they shifted the onentadoo of their itructares to 
1 truer north-south axis. Here, toward the end of the tccood century a temple to Her 
cula was dedsexted. Following tbe example of the other temples m Sabratha it was 
erected in a ooartyard hanog Conntluan arfumns arranged In colooiades on the 
west, north, and east sides. At their soatbem ends the ast and west colonnadei ach 
en d ed ia an apse. WTille the floor* and lower sections of tbe walls of these pomcos 
were decorated with marble, the upper portions of the wall* were ornamented with 
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pamlcd scenes As for the temple itself, little remains to indicate its form as it stood 
against the south wall of the enclosure 

Southeast of the Temple of Heiculcs this late secoiul-centui7 (piarter wms em- 
bellished with a magnificent Roman theatre consttucicd basically of the local sand- 
stone with protectiie coteringand ornamentation of stucco Designed in typical semi 
circular form w’lth three superimposed rows of arches and pilasters to support the 
scats, the Theatre had an estimated capacity of five thousand people (Plates r,‘\ r,r,, 
58, 60, and fii) Beneath the seats two concentric eonidors gave access, one to stairs 
which led to the upper seating area, the other to short radial passages going inward to 
the better scats nearer the orchestra (Plate r,7) Important guests found entrance to 
their seats nnmediatcl) around the orchestra b) entering through passageways placed 
at cither side of the auditorium and in front of the stage (Plate hi)) \ low stone screen 
separated these special scats from the re-st of the audience I'hc front of the stage plat- 
fonn w.as ornamcntctl with reel ingularand semicircular niches containing ornamental 
has reliefs (Plates 70 and 71) At the back of the stage there were prosided three en- 
trances, each placed in a semieircular recess \ magniliceiu colonnade of columns 
with composite capitals stood in front of this rear wall, arianged in three stoiias and 
following the contour of the entire wall \ poich projected in front of each dooiway 
(Plates yq G8, and fic)) The whole stage structure w.as protected by a icihng sloping 
down toward the back and supported by gicat wooden beams 

A large room was situated at each side of the stage (Plates 77 and fiq) and behind 
the stage itself a delightful garden was laid out with a poitico of Corinthian columns 
on three sides Such a poitico or protected walk was an accepted jnrt of classical the 
atre design as we ha\e already obsersed at Lcptis Magna Then, too just as 1 eptis 
had an Amphuheatre, so did Sabratha In the latter case it was located (|uile a distance 
to the cast of the city and measured about 21 1 by i yi feet foi the length and width of 
the arena Two trenches were dug at right angles to one another in tlie centei of the 
arena and a corridor ran around the circumference of the arena connecting various 
chambers avherc the animals were kept 

Although by the early years of the third century’ Sabratha had expressed its civic 
interests in a manner of which it could be proud, it had not led itself to that verge of 
financial disaster achicii Lcptis Magna would reach under the Scscran cmpciors 
Sabratha gave birth to no ciiijicror for whom it could feel obliged to attcmjit the im- 
possible in architectural dedications It w’.as comfortably satisfied with having pro 
sided the lady Tlavia Domitilla as wife to Vespasian (Gq-yg a » ) Consequently tlic 
life of Its citircn body ran on a fairly stable level throughout the third century and 
into the early years of the fourth century' 

In the latter period the ever present desire for more public buildings and struc- 
tures could still be expressed in the construction of the portico w’hich surrounded the 
East Forum Temple, at the northeast end of the Fonim At some time during this 
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ccniury alu ihc old BasdKa on the wmtheui tide oi the Fotum vm changed to a 
bullici with central tu\c and two tide aisles, an apse being constructed at each end 
just as in the Se^eTa^ Ektsillct at Leptis Magna (PUtc 46) Soon after this it was eon* 
\cnctl into a church 

Peace was dcstro)etl ho>ve\-cr by the disastrous raids of the Aiaturiani m 365- 
365 AJ) who wrought great destruction In the very heart of Sabratha and compelled 
the mitutton of a new budding program The native raidcn had penetrated into the 
public squares of the city and had left in their wake many ruined and scarred public 
structures Probably because of irreparable damage to the East Forum Temple at the 
northeast end of the Forum a new vrhltc marble colonnade was erected across the 
front of the temple complex to separate it from the main area of the Fomm. It may 
bavT been now that the old pagan BasUka on the southeast tide of the Forum where 
perhaps Apuleius of Madaura was ined for witchcraft was convened into a Christian 
church, as already mentioned, and given a new front facing nortbeasu Thu com- 
pletely cut off one third of the old Basdica at this end. The width was also dimmished 
by inovTDg the rwnhii'esi wall further In toward the center Thb required a readjust 
ment of the aule oolontude on this side and the consequent reduaton in the width of 
the ruvT TTie columns on the aisla were replaced with paired columns. A bapusiry 
for the new church »fai secured by altering the chamber behind the southa-esiem 
apse Perhaps at thu time also the adjacent htuldlng to the nonhvrest. srith crudfonn 
interior was changed somewhat to provide accommodaibni for nieeungi of the 
church officuls. In thu form its tntenor arraogement resembled a cuna. Access to the 
adjouujig church was provided by a doorway leading through the southeast wall 

Like the East Forum Temple at the northeast end of the Forum, the Temple of 
Jupiter was probably destroyed by the Auttunani and left in rubs by the dtbm of 
the acy viho were now more utteretted to QirmianUy The ladt of mscnpsloctt dating 
to the periods subsequent to tbe first half of the fonnh century suggests thu 
probabdity 

On tlK northwest dde of the Forum a curia was erected b the fourth century to 
house the official meetmgt of the aty magistntes. At least some work was done on the 
<(n«fn of the Cuna b the latter part o! the century as is dear from an inscnptiOQ 
dedicated to Ludoi Aemdiui Quintus fil— for hu efforts on behalf of the provmcc, 
probably donng the ravages of the middle of the century TTic Curia itself is rectangu- 
lar m form with four broad steps rising from the ccoler to the side waUs on the north- 
west and MutheasL These alto run booss the end of the room at tbe KntbwcsL Tlie 
city offinali at on teats placed upon these steps which, along with the walh were 
ornamented with re used marble from other stroaures, PiUiten decomed the side 
trails while folly detached columns were tanged along the mam southwest walL Both 
pllastcn tod colvmuu stood vipoa a projeettog base which ran aromul tbe walls of the 
room The atnum or cntTmce hall to the Cuna was located at the northeast end and 
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\ras entered from the street by a doorway in its southeastern w'all Op])Osiie this en- 
trance a large niche contained an apse formed in the norllnvest wall, and the entire 
atrium was provided witli an interior colonnade of Corinthian columns as well as a 
rather coarse mosaic floor 

In that section of the cil) close to the edge of the \saier and north of the Theatre 
area, two additional Christian basilicas were erected during the later period Built 
abo\e the remains of enrliei structures the southernmost and laigesl of these two 
churches followed the standard basilica fonn with a baplisir)’ added on the noiih end 
and a small courtpid to the cast surrounded b) a colonnade and evidently uiili/ing 
an area formerly occupied b) a series of bathing looms The more northern basilica 
was also l)’pical in plan and was built o\cr an earlier church, which in turn stood on 
the site of an unidentified rectaiigulat structure 

Perhaps the best known Christian basilica in Sabnitha is that built by order of 
tlie emperor Justinian and mentioned in the worLs of liis courtier Procopius This 
stood to the northwest of the Curia and the roritin Tor us consliuciion the builders 
drew upon nuns of pagan temples and early imperial monuments, some of which now 
stood outside the linucs of the B) /amine city as.all, built during the si\th century to 
protect the much shrunken town of Sabraiha Of the usual basilica design with nave 
and side aisles running along a northeast southwest axis, the Justinianic Basilica had 
an external porch in from of the principal entrance at the southwest In all probabil- 
ity there wais an apse at the norihcasicin end of the intcrioi as well as a pulpu, a cano 
pied altar, and marble altar tables Perhaps the most lo\ely item fiom this church, 
however, is the mam door of the nave done in mosaic to repiescm a vast number of 
birds of all descriptions mo\ mg casually amid the iniei twining icndi ils of grape vines 
A magnificent peacock posts m a frame of vines at one end The entire piece is a 
charming tour dc force (Plates qG and 97) 

Aside from the public buildings mentioned abo\c, Sabraiha wxas dotted with a 
number of baths, among the largest of which was the Seaward Baths situated behind 
the East Forum Temple m the direction of the northern bcaeh Another bath cstab 
lishmcnt lay just cast of the Temple of Hercules (Plate while still anotlier, the 
Occanus Baths, was constructed to the northeast of the two Cliristian basilicas north 
of the Theatre (Plate ,55) In building their homes the citizens of Sabratha faced a 
problem posed by the premium on good building lots Forced by this situation to get 
the most usage out of a plot of ground, they frequently created second stones to their 
houses In addition, ilic scarcity of water made it standard practice to install cisterns 
beneath the houses for the storage of ramw'atcr (Plate 52) 

With all of their greatness behind them, however, and m spite of the encourage- 
ment offered by the emperor Justinian m his attempt to revive Roman life m Africa, 
the atizens of Sabratha lost then lust for living and ability to continue building their 
city and culture after continuous military upheavals m the country When the Byzan- 
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une walh were creclctl in the %ixlh century the aty hart alrearty been Ttrtuced to the 
■rea of the Forum and lU luiroundbg dty blocki. T*he and vou beginning to over 
come the town and finally with the adrent of the Moclenu. it was left all but deserted. 
Like Leptit Magna it could not attain that continuity of existence which fell to the 
lot of the sole lurvit'or Oea, the modem Tripoli 
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PLATES 




Leptis Magna 



Plate I 


Aerial view looking east over the totvn In middle distance is the \Vadi Lebda tsith tlie harbor 
at Its mouth to the left. The Forum Vctus is at left center, with the Theatre, die Market, and the 
Chaladicum grouped in the lower left In die center can be seen the Forum of Severan times 
with the Basilica and, to the right, the Nymphaeum In die center right are the Hndnanic Badis 
and the Palaestra, widi the Arch of Septimius Scvenis in the lower right 
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Acrift] tIcw lootfog Dortbau crver (be Tbestrc, wUb tbe QuUddiann to lo rigfat. BcTotid 
tbe Ou^A icnm b tbe Uti^et od In tbe H^bl are the Se\enui Forum and 
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Plate 5 


Leptis Magna 


View of irchcs forming the soiithcistcni entrance to the Mnrket Tlirough the arcli cm be 
seen columns of the interior portico and to the left arc the columns surrounding one of the 
tliohi or circular buildings in uhich sales counters were arranged 
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Leptis Magna 


Architrave block over the entrance to the court or chamber at the soutlieast end of the stage 
of the Theatre The inscription dates the erection of the Theatre to the thirteenth consulship of 
Augustus and names the donor as Annobal, the embellisher of his aty or state 
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Plate p 


Leftis Magna 


View showing the seats of die Theaue widi the exits leading down to corridors under the 
seats At the left are sections of the colonnade and the statue of Ceres, which tvas situated in a 
small shrine at this poinL 







PUt Lxmi &Luou 


The lodtna In the Tbacre where the Temple or Sfaiine to Cem was placetL A natne of 
tbw goddeis U tbowii rcttln; oa base projcciiog hilo the MaUng area of the odltodtnn. 
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Plate 13 


Leptis Magna 


Vic\\ looking northivcst across 
die outer vail of die Theatre 


end vail of die Chalcidicum and its exterior 


colonnade toward 










Leptis Magna 


Plate 75 


f fhf Theatre s outer wall as seen from the street to the souUmest 

.e a sec.,o„ oc 

the colonnade which was later enclosed to form a cistern 
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Plate ip Lfptis Magna 

View of the sngc in the Tlieiirc as seen from ilic floor of die orclicslra Innnedi iicl> in front 
arc the niclies wlncli ormmentctl the front ssall siipjiorting the ssooden stage A marble statue 
stands in one of these, ashtlc to the left can be seen an e\it asith the arclmrasc block canning an 
inscription of \nnobal Rufus, the builder of the Thcitre 













Plate 21 


Leptis Magna 


View of die Theatre stage from one of the auditorium entrances in the western section The 
niches along the front supporung wall of die stage floor can be seen with a marble statue occupy 
ing one of these 
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Lxms VtAcu 


D«ull of the uooe ore the cntnutce to ibe pool In the center of the ttpid€nn* of 

the Hadrlanlc Bithi. Behlod It li the uxbed doorway lading Ii om the frigtdmirM 







Plate 5/ 


Leptis Magna 


Eastern end of the Palaestra showing the semicircular form of the colonnade In the back 
ground is the Severan Nymphaeum with an archway opening onto the great colonnaded street 
which led dotvn to the harbor To the left are the ruins of the Severan Forum 
















Plate 35 Lutis Magna 

Inscription to Augusta Salutaris atop the nortlwcst avail of the Cardo, just northeast of the 
four-way Arch of Septiinius Seaerus avhich it once adorned 
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Ltrm Maona 


Irttcripucn deilkatcd to Au^uu Saluurii by Calm V {binj Xftnm. ihowa here on (he Cardo, 
Dortbeut the loor-way Arch Scptimiiu Snenn to »hldi (t belanftv 




Plate 57 Leptis Magna 


Intenor of the Severan Fonim looking toward the Basilica at the nordieast end Along die 
lower edge of the Basihca wall tan be seen the doonvays of the shops, or tabemae, which lined 
this side of the Forum At the extreme left is the apse containing the entrance leading into the 
Basilica, while on the right are the arclies and column capitals belonging to the cxilonnade which 
surrounded the Forum 
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Lxrra Macha 


V icw looloDg lowd ibe toaUKKUern pte of the Snou Buflita, thowing the gToaod Boor 
cokmufls Mid ihe eUbonie tennnul pituten- At the right b ibe doorway kadrng Int the 
Fonun. 
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pitit y Lirm Macna 


A portion of tbc noribeuura t loonxie of ibe Sncrjn DotJIica nnr the ipte it tbe twrtb- 
weccm end. ihowing ibe ■nJiiui e cirTTteg the twUalory Imaipiion to ibe erepmr SqnJralm 
Se%mi:». 





PlMl yy 


Sauaika 


Amal tIcw ot the unm tbowiog tb TbeatiT t right center with the Tempi of Itli oo the 
CDUt to the right On the left b the Forom. with the mndlng cohmuM of the Fomm Temple, 
ftod *d)>oeni to dm prtdnct the courtyird of ibe Aotoolne Temple with the temple p iiJI iT Tn. 
Jut off tbore to the left b the reef whkfa gtre Mme protection to th where en^ ctxild 

be dT*wn cp. 
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FUl ^6 Sauatiu 


The Fom^ looUog (owvd the touihveu aid wtiCTe Uie Temple of Jmc or Jupiter b 
tocxced. with Temple f Serrpb lo the right of It On the right ikle of the Fonim iquare b 
tbe Coria aad be^ood it tcnrird the n. the Jtmlnbnic BatTUa. I the right {oregrtnnd Uaod 
the mloi of tbe E*»t Fortno Temple withl lu courtyard, and to the left of h b the endoaure 
of the Astonfoe Temple. Abore thb temple b the QirbUa church formed from tbe old Barfika, 
one pK of whkfa can be tecQ- 
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PUt ^8 Samati \ 


To cbe kft btc colinum oa tbe totuhaic podium wall of the Forum Tempi n leen 
tram the Indde of tbe podjum. la tbe center dittsoce ondi the podium of the Antoolne Tempfe. 
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Sabutha 


Tbe Kuihwnum wall o( ibc Tbcjtrc uditorfum ■ »mi tbiough the courtTird cokMinade 
of private home, aho ahoam i rUta aitd 5). 
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lie 59 


Sabratiia 


View looking northenst from the selling 


irei of the Theiire toward the back wall of tlie 






Sabratiia 


Plate 6i 


T„c souU,»«cn, .con ot .Uc on.„c„n„ voU o, .he T..c,.rc, show.ng the geound hoo, 
cs Riving ^cccss to the corridors md snirs bcncuh the scits 
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SA>«ATnA 


Vinr Into the neriphcal coniiar beneath ibe teatt on ibe weMcnj ttde of the Theatre. 
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Sabratha. 


The west end of the scaenae from, or decorauve 
from beneath the seats of the auditorium 


back wall of the sUge in the Theatre, as 




SABRATHA 


Plate 65 


r £ tl^e Thcaiic u.cluonum. showing the arrangement of ardtes fo. supporting 
the sllu Td also for pros iding access to the interior corridors 
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Plate 6p 


Sabratha 


The stage 
the far end of i 
IS the entrance 


. »nri 'Tn the left IS tie scaenae froas and at 
ot .,.e .at ‘ on U.0 leva. o. U,. orcheann, 

..o.t a,ound d,. 






Sabratha 

lie yz 


Decora, m Ir.eza one of 0,0 n.cl.oa ranged along 0,e Iron, supporl.ng ,.ail of 0.e r.ooden 

e in the Theatre The subject is the Judgment of Pans 
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Imperial uatue iouod t Lepth Ktsgiu thawing dcMc view ot the on the culm. 





M iblc partT<L{l hndt for Imntkm in •utuo. Both irt Julb-CXiudUn Cfum found at 
Leptu Ui^na. To the left U Drcnos. vhlk the one on the H^ht nu)' be Cennankm. The hcadi 
cpme frotD the Temple of Rotse and Augmtin hi the Fomm Venn. 














Plate 79 


Marble stalue ol Athena wearing her hclmel and j ^ statue is from Lepus 

01,1 resling on her nghi loream, A shield stands against her leg 
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Plate 8^ 

U,c Forum Vems at Lep.B Magna.'..* 


t T7v«lra of Septimius Severus in 












the Temple of Rome and Augustus at Lepus agna 
Portrait head of Tiberius from the Temp 







A group of three marble statues from Leptjs Magna, with a copy of Pol)cIeitus 'Diadu 
menus” in the center At the right is a copy of the “Faun by Praxiteles and to the left a statue 
of the Omphalos Apollo type Above is an allegorical mosaic of tlie Nile from tlie Nile iilla 
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Plate pj 


Mosaics from Sabratha At the upper left are two floor decorations in mosaic from the bath 
ing establishment just east of the Temple of Hercules These show items used for the bath, such 
as stngils for scraping the skin clean In addition there are the two statements that bathing keeps 
one healthy and also the wish that one should have a good bath 
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(Gontvmcd from front flap) 

basilicas, public baths, and markets Sab- 
ratlia, a lesser community, has left no evi- 
dence that It built solid, permanent struc- 
tures in the days when it ivas a Phoenician 
trading center Ncvei tireless, at least under 
the rule of the Caesars, its citizens erected 
such imposing structures as the Forum and 
the Temple of Isis 

Although both Leptis Magna and 
Sabratha (unlike their sister city Oea, or 
modern Tripoli) succumbed to the smoth- 
ering weight of drifting sand dunes, they 
arc made to live again in the pages of this 
volume Kennetli Matthews’ text is an 
cvccllcnt summary of life in Roman times, 
while the ninety-seven photographs by 
Alfred Cook provide views, unsurpassed in 
beauty and clarity of detail, of the build- 
ings and art that once flourished along the 
rim of the Mediterranean Sea 
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